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THE EYES OF THE PICTURE. 
— 


CHAPTER XI.—(continued.) 


Ween all had gone and the lights were out 

Ucie, going to attend on her mistress, found 
her looking white and worn ont. 
. “Lucie,” said Violet, slowly, taking the 
jewels from her ears and throat, ‘‘if Mr. 
Erlscourt comes to-morrow, I am nod at 
home.” 
ie Erlscourt, ma’am ?” said the maid, 
in extreme surprige. 

“ Yes,” 

S Is that all I am to say, ma’am ?” 
P Yes, jast say that ; and whenever he comes, 
lll I rescind the order. See that the other 
servants understand that! ”’ 

Hadn't I better say you are not well, 

Ea am?” said the accommodating Lucie. ‘' Mr. 
an comes ag he likes ; he'll think it so 


“No,” said Violet, sternly, « 
Never mind what he thinks i no untraths. 
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[‘ VIOLET, YOU MUST HEAR ME!” SAID ERLSCOURT, PASSIONATELY.} 


But when Lucie was gone, and she was 
alone in the dark, she pressed her faceinto her 
pillow with soba that seemed rending her 
life. The shame of it, the bitter shame! 

It she could blot out the long years and be 
an innocent girl again, and walk fearlessly by 
the side of this man who loved her ! 

“Why not do it now?” the tempter 
whispered. ‘' You do him no wrong, you may 
jast as likely be free as not; you will never be 
claimed, and you have not sinned, therefore 
you do not abuse his trust. Pot your hand in 
his when he asks for it, as he will; you cannot 
escape him. 

‘* Tell him nothing, he will not want to know, 
he will have perfect faith. Is it just that 
your life and his should be ruined for another's 
ruthless crime ? 

“You have been wrong in allowing this 
lover of yours to come and go; you must atone 
for your blindness or weakoess, and that is by 
giving him yourself. You cannot in jastice 
make him suffer! ”’ 

‘*Father above, is there no help!” the 
tossed tempted soul cried in its terrible an- 
guish. ‘‘ Don't forsake me, don’t let me go! 
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I am guilty, not he; don't let me shame him, 
He aan me still, and I have wrecked his 

e ” 

So sobbing and praying till she was exhausted, 
she slept at Jast, a sleep fall of dreams, in 
which she was always in some dire peril, 
and Leigh was trying to help her and could 
not, 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XilI. 


Ween Erlecourt could think at all clearly 
after he lefé Violet Herbert’s house, his first 
feeling was anger with himself. Whata fool 
he had been to let himself be betrayed into 
going so far at a moment when Vielet had it 
in her power to break away frem him. Bat 
her own strange and contradictory conduct had 
hurried him on. 

What didit allmean? Wearily he repeated 
the question in substance if not in form; why 
had she turned to him when she wanted aid? 
why blashed so deeply when he had spoken to 
her, why—and his heart sank—turned from 
him so coldly ? 
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repulse: him ? woless—v nie 
then he went over again the whole gamut of 
self.torture, 

Of course there could ‘be no rest for him till 
he had ceen her again, and for that he must 
wait. 

For even in the supreme crices of life we 
are still oftem the slaves of daily routine or 
custom, and cannot help being so, however we 
may chafe. 

The very morning following Erlacourt hed 
promieed to a great writer, who. waasitting for 
bie portrait. 

There was no putting it cff ; for one thingit- 
was a promise, and for another the ‘writer's 
time was arranged, of necessity, almost by 
teincter, 

Bat the artist had never been so disinaii 
before, so ditinclinedtotalk, By the timethe 
try waa over if was too late tocall at Vigles's 

ouse. 

He instinctively felt be. mast give her no 
handle for evading him sohe had to, wait, as 
best he could, withevery other thought oridea 
swept to the winde, save the desire to see-her 
again face to face. 

To his so? prise, when he went to. the honge 
in Vane-street, Lucie, instead of letting him: 
pass her ae osual, ceid in rather-am uncom, 
fortable vay,— 

“ My miapress ien't at homete-day, sir,’ 

‘ Nonsense, my good gixh; she’eal at 
pany me, Yon must nave mivetakem ber,’ 


rlavonrt, 
* Ne, sirg indeed, I oe 
“Tgp’t @he well?” seid ad 
choosing te show all he felt, 4 
‘ I don’t think, sheia, city” eaid’ Lugie, who 
thought ip a chage thet a hendsome, kind. 


spoken, free pore) yeewer Mr, Erle- 
cours should oe treated by, her mais- 


afraid of bim unlegie thera was eo ing |’ 


between them—some bar-he.could. nae strike 
down? 

On! mad that he had been to make her 
afraid | 

The next day the answer was the same, 
uétered so frankly, with such an air of truth, 
by the adept Lucie, that Erlscourt was almost 
persuaded into believing her. 

He had brought some flowers—an exqnisite 
hoaqnet of roses; and he sent those up by 
Luszie, without message or word. 

What was he to say to the woman who was 
stecling herself against him? Oompliments 
—kind regards? 

‘The words would not come, 

He cet his tecsth as he walked away. 

** You will not foil me again,” he muttered. 
“ This once; bunt before tp-morrow's sun has 
set your own lips shall tell me what I mean 
to know.” 

Violet took the fragrant mass of flowers 
languidly while the maid was by. 

_ When she was alone she looked and acted 
like another creatare, kissing the flowers again 
and again as if they were living things, 

Were they not to her? 

Two whole days—empty, weary, endless 
da /s, since she had seen the giver of that pre- 
Cions gift, and her heart was starving and 
br -abing. 

Yes she repeated sgain the words with 


[nes see Kim! It is better ao—it mustiend se! 
But I feel that I cannot escape. If I wept 
away he would follow! 

“Why did I ever let him come? Why was 


was too late! If he comesI shall be forced 
to tell him all, Is willbe. hianight—and—and 
I cannot. help. but yield when. I have-wounded 
him so sorely ! 

‘Why. didn’t he let me die years ago? I 
cannot—I cannot face him and tell him what I 
amt!" 

Erlseourt, when he came again next day, 
had never looked so resolute, 

When Lucie, as,qeual, opened the door, he 

ve her no time to say a word—he 

aid bis: band on. Ber shoulder, and put her 
haside, passing inte the hall, while ahe stood 
‘ataring atbim., 

“ Tell:me where your mistress is,” he said, 


| torn between her devotion toher mistress 
her admiration of the vi-ct-armis style—though 
that waenot how she. it, 
With an i gesture Erlscourt 
orogsed the hall.to the stairs. 
he was maater. 
“In bondois, air,” said Lucie, basely. 
her cofoars, ‘ You know the 


| 
"“Eaticese he didt-the little room at the end: 
Se tassace on. the drawing-room, floor; 


n he qaadled—for: 
‘@uwonder ? 


Tiso-weake—s0 wicked? ‘I did not know: till it} 


niatly. 
* “Bat, Mr. Exlsoount!” ped the maw 


ing 
went omto it withost pause or fal 
his ran gaeamabive ke 7 Py 


re | cheek-and 








m @annot fomget me,neveR see me asin, 
Bass listen | it is- for your own sake [ sak 
it. I have been foolish, blind, nay worse, , 
thousand times. But you must go!” 

“Why, im Heaven's name, what is ther, 
that should part us?” exclaimed Erlacour, 
‘you say too mach and too little! Are yoy 
jast to me? - Can. you expect. & man with 
man’s heart in him to obey you, to go meekly 
away Without question? Why will you no; 
trast me? Whatever mistake there has been, 
whatever wrong done, and you have dons 
none, is my love so poor a thing that ij 
heannot excuse and forgive?” Then, more 
‘softly, stretching his hands towards her, “Cap 
Tbe on you?’” ~ 
| And all hem ameser to that appeal was to 
murmur imarticulatel y,— 

._“ For honour'saake, then, oh, have mercy | 
| How-can I telbyou?” 

Her eyes closed, her slender form swayed, 
Eriecourt waa) at —— directly, flinging 

, » Sharp pang that 

, sent: through him, was 

forgotten in & more imamediate fear for her, 
She rallied almost direotl eae face- 
~her in such 8, dark 

eyes full ce = _ had oe before, ‘ 

“« Mngt todo said, trying wit 
& patitetic- feableness his. hends 
‘about her; > had little 


f strona to i : “T can't 
strugg yon.” 

“ No,” . Exlscours, with a long breath; 
hand: on-her forahead, a9 making 


: ing. blush swept over 
as ehe cowered away. 





der ? 
All his liteanng.o: 
t stepewi 
used, f ; t 2 
3 Helecouss turned the handle sh 

(@ettiog taknock, and went in. 

. Vielet: gtood net three papas. from hi 
made 80 


notall h i 
Gedert to anmtine capi 


/ Ib sent a shook thr Brisogurt that 
rental mont to. paraly i 
Violet's voice, icity cold, brenght him. back 
ftam the past tothe present 
' Mr, Erlgoonrt,” began,’ 
““4b,"’ he interrupted her, “you would tell 
m@L have no righd. ta, force myyself on your 
that my conduct ig: anwarramtable. 
you are shutting your dooms me 
ang I have waited ag: as I 


: to 
keep her voi tend to maintain ber 
offended dignity. ‘i have-seen no one, and 
for the 6 it is my wish to see no one, 
Another time I shall be happy to receive you; 
and all my friends, as aeaal.’’ 

Erlscourt threw himself at her feet, oatch- 
ing her hand as she turned as if to go. 

“ Violets, you mast hear me! You are kill. 
ing me with cold cut phrases, and this is 
more than life and death tome! You would 
not listen to me the other night. I would 
have told'you then how I love you—how m 
love has deepened till it hag filled’all my life. 
You have shut yourself away from me ever 
since—how could I bear it?” 

Pressing passionate kisses on her hand, 
kneeling to lay at -her feet the whole devotion 
of a noble soul, the gift of a stainless name, 
the woman grew sick and faint. She loved him 
so well there was no room for rapture. ‘‘ You 
love me! "' she whispered in pitifal gasps. 

He looked up at her. 

* And you?” 

A crimson flash swept over her face, her 
eyes, meeting his, fell. Erlscourt sprang to his 
feet with a cry of joy. 

“Abt my darling, you are mine! Come 
what may, I am blessed !” 

She checked his movement towards her by 
a look, a gesture, that even at that moment; 
forced him to obey. 





wh'ch she had tried to fortify herzelf,— 
“I mast not eee him—for his sake; I dare | 


‘If you love me,” she said, ‘you will re. 


imher eyes, tie look of a wilthogeatare deigem: | 
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‘could conse. pone life with 

ferent trom his hold wit 

flinging herself on 
‘her fage.in the cushions. 


ome part of his life! 

It was impossible for ge pig re ove 
not tq; be staggered by, sud, a blow—nay, 
the. very love made the, heavier. It 
was. im ible not. torread.tBe story behind. 
Nor did: bia: forebodings 

ation; the trath, when is came, was ) 2s! 
¢ keen, an agony. The man stood there 
/whereehe had left him, blind, deaf, dumb, yet 
*net'a doubt of her even now in the loyal heart 
that throbbed with such painfal labour. Sin 
‘there must have been—sin that had crossed 
him in a wild imagining that he had always 
tried to pnt away, but not sin of hers. And 
Violet lay crushed—stricken to the earth. 
What more could hurt her, now that he knew 
her shame ? 

When the sense of. physioal life came back 
to Erlscourt, he went to her, knelt by her, 
touched the hand lying on her dress; £5¢ 
drew it away sharply. 

“Don't touch me ! * she said, with a crouch- 
ing movement that froze the words on his1ip2, 
He was forced to wait before he could spess, 
then it wae to entreat ber “ to look up, not to 
turn from him,’ in a voice he could not maze 


steady. 

She started up, pushing-her hands through 
the sunny rings of hair on her forehead, a 

“Now you know who I'am—what I am, 
she said, half wildly, “ why do-you stay? {tf 
is all over between us. Some day | co 
thank yon for saving moe, I’ can’s now. 
wish I were dead! *’ 

“ Violet,” said Erlecours, “you are wro2s: 
ing me, Not even this that you have rn 
me can make me doubt you. I want the tra 
—I want to know. what it was that drove 





spect the one thing I aek you,—go, and’ if 


you to such despair, Ob, my life, myzlove, 
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can you not believe that my faith has not 
failed—cannot fsil ?” 

‘Has not failed!" she repeated. “ Did 
you know, did you guess, did any one tell you ? 
Who could? I tried to keep it from you.” 

“J had no definite recognition till I saw 
you standing before me when I came in; some 
haunting recollection there was that I pat 
down to a different ounce, Let that pase. You 
were # mere child; what made you rush to 
such a terrible death ?”’ He shuddered involan- 
terily. “Thank HeavenI did save you, I 
and none other !” 

Her fierce mood bad changed ; she looked 
down at the hands be had taken iuto his, 
at the glittering wedding-ring, and drew a 
heavy sigh. Erlecourt, seeing her softened 
and calmer, paseed hie arm round her, drsw- 
ing her closer. She did not resist, nay, she 
even clang to him, leaning her head against 
him, Erlecourt let her rest so, relieved to tee 
her excitement lessened, even though her 
quietness might be from exhaustion. His own 
suspense he bore as best he might. And 
perhaps he was loth to: lose the present 
sweetness, for the darkest day has its gleams 
of light, and to hold her like this, to feel 
how she clung to him, to know how utterly 
ghe trusted him, was sweet beyoud measure, 

He did not urge her by a word. She began 
almost in a whisper,— 

“He told me the marriage was false, that 
was why I wanted to die!” 

A minute's pause, Violet closing her eyes, 
felt the expression of that silence—felt, too, 
that he drew her still nearer to him, She wae 
too worn ous even to conjecture what he 
would do or say or to. think of the restraint 
he was putting on himself. But when he 
spoke, through sil the caressing tenderness 
of the tone her esr caught something strange 

“Who tol@ you, dearest? It waza lie!" 

“Edgar, I mean my husband, I did not 
think it a lie, then ; I can’t tell.” 

“ But you know the place—the church.” 

“No, it wasn’t in a church. I was only 
sixteen, and I thought all he did was right. 
He said the man was not a priest at all. I 
was half mad, I think, that day, and I never 
stopped to weigh a single word he'said. If I 
could find him——”’ 

“ He is alive, then?" 

“T wasn’t sure till the other night at the 
— and then I think I caw him in the 
stalls,”’ 

Erlecourt’s qaick movement, putting her 
acide and rising, startled her out of the half 
dreamy state that had made her tell this 
miserable story in a mutipr-of-fact way, 
oblivious how every word must be to hima 
fresh stab. He had borne hie hurts bravely 
to spare her, bat the limit had been passed, 
If ever a soul went through the fires his did 
then. All the passions that his sumny life had 
never yet called forth, that he searcely knew 
of himself, fough® witbia him, while with 
tightened lips, vowing that no word should 
escaps them to wound her, he paced back. 
wards and forwards. 

Incredible as her story seemed, still it was 
plain there had been a bitter and cruel decep- 
tion, and this dastard life stood between him 
and Violet —stood immovably, whether 
husband or not, 

A ory broke from him in uncontrollable 


Sgony, & cry that made Violet spring to hie } 
side with a half-breathed ‘ Leigh!" as if the | 
| another sort of humanity to theirs. Bat let 


name was 80 much ia her heart it must needs 
come to her lips in a moment like this. He 
locked her to his breast, 

“ Violet! Violet | you are mine, not his! I 
Will not yield you up to him! Mineia the 
right!” 

The look that came into her eyes at the wild 
Words recalled him to himeelf, that and her 
Shrinking movement. 

“ What did I say?” hesaid. ‘Oh, Violet, 
forgiveme! Iwas mad. Youruat trust me. 

hat elee is there left me?” 

Why should I nos trust you?” she said, 


ue “Yow have done’ nothing to forfeit 
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For the first time that afternoon her clear 
eyes met his folly, because in the longing to 
reassure bim she forgot hereelf entirely. 

And he etooped and hissed, not her lips, that 
would have seemed to him treason then, bat 
ber hand, not only a lover's kiss, but the hiss 
of a devotee to his saint. 

And a promise was init, too, that she, with 
her woman's intuition, understood, « promise 
that perhaps was needed in the dangerous posi- 
tion ia which they stood. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER XillI. 


Iv war many minutembefore either was calm 
enough to speak, Taen Erlecourt pat Violet 
into an easy chair, bringiog it forward to the 
hearth where they had been standing. 

“Tf it does not try you too much,” he 
said, “I want to hear the whole story. Or I 
will come to-morrow, if’ you prefer it.” 

‘* No,” she answered, ‘'] shali think of it 
all night if I wait till thea, I would ruther teli 
yon now.”’ 

She was glad ho was stending so that he 
could not see her face. She begau rather 
hurriedly, — 

“Tam not going to try and exonee myself 
by what I shall say; but yon muet know 
everything. I was such a miserable child; 
my father and mother I never knew, except a 
faint recollection I have of playing with my 
father’s rings. He was in the Indian Civil Ser- 
vices. Thenext thing I can rememberisthe wide 
res, and a great ship, and people being kind to 
me, and my crying. I came over to a school 
on the borders of Wales; a cousin of my 
father’s, now dead, paid for me. You see, 
my father wae etill young when he died, and 
there had been no time to save for me. 

‘© Well, I was brought up at this echool, very 
little was paid for me, and I was treated 
accordingly. Before I was thirteen I was 
teaching the little ones all day, that was the 
agreement; and I had no time to myself at 
all till they weve in bed, and then I was tired 
out, 

** Noone cared for me; it wasa big school, 
the girls all well off, and I poor and dependent. 
I had never known what love was. It was a 
éream to me, and oh, how I oraved for it! 
Remember I wae over ‘taxed, with no pleasures, 
no bright hopes, no touch or look of love like 
other girls, no change from year to year, 
and then don't blame me tco much that I was 
blinded by a falee glitter.” 

‘“‘Blame'you! J blame you!” he said, with 
a flash in his dark eyes: ‘The blame belongs 
to those who treated youso cruelly! Did they 
think you were stone?” 

**I don’t know,” she said, in her subdued 
way that seemed to accept saffering as her 
portion; “I suppose they thought it didn't 
metter for me, and ali the blame in the world 
cannot undo the wrong.” 

** Ah, Violet,’ Erlscourt said, throwing him. 
self into the seat beside her, ‘‘you have borne 
80 much that you have ceased to struggle, but 
I cannot feel so. Every pang of yours I would 
avenge if I could. Were they flesh and blood 
that they could help loving you!” 

She looked at him withslowly wideniag eyes, 
& little surprised, incredulous. 

“* Nobody ever cared for ma,” she said; ‘jt 
must have been partly nay feuls.” 

“If it were it was that you were made of 


that pase, tell me the rest.” 

She began again, a lower voice than before, 
while Erlacourt listened with kaitted brow and 
set lips. 

.“*T was sixteen when Edgar Muraden came, 
and he bronght anew existence with him, I 
don’t know how it crept on—from casual 
meetings, or what I thought so then, to 
appointed meetinge, until my sarprise that 
anyone could be even kind to me waned, when 
he began a new language. I was happy then; 
he loved me and I thought hima bero. Oh, 
how wildly girls deify the merest dross! 
Every word he told me I believed—and every 





word wasalie! He told me, when a secret 
marriage waa first mentioned, that his father 
wished him to marry a wealthy cousin—that 
if bia marriage with me was knowa he would 
lose ali he possessed. And I never doubted ! 
I was only fitled with the terror of being 
sepazated jrom him—lefé alone again, with « 
woree than blank life. I gave way. Ob, 
Leigh!” 

It was almost a sob, with her hands seeking 
his—something to hold to—something that 
conld not fail her. Exiscourt took her into 
bis arms, whispering soft soothings, 

‘* Another time, dearest. I cannot have you 
80 tried,” he said, bat she shook her head, 
strugglivg painfully for calmness, 

“Now,” she whispered, ‘‘I must tell you 
now.” 

‘So then,” said Erlscourt, not loosening 
his clasp, “ where you are,” 

The faintest smile, coming and going 
quickly, jast lighted her eyes. If she had 
wanted to disobey—aucG she did not—she had 
not the strength. 

‘‘T met him one day,” she went on, “at an 
appointed place, and we drove off—I dont 
know where— but miles away into Wales.” 

‘* Don't you know the name of the place?” 

‘He told me it was Lianwhaer, bai I found 
out afterwards there was no such place.” 

oe what was it like? I know Wales 
we Aa 

‘I don’s know! It was dusk when we goi 
there, and we went away cirectly we were 
married. I was so tired and bewildered [ 
ecarcely noticed the cottage room we went to. 
He cailed the priest Jack—they seemed 
friends. Then we drove milea away aud got 
to a station at dawn; a wayside station, 
Balelly was the name, from there we got to 
London.’ 

Erlscourt half started up. The whole fell 
design was as plain to him a3 it had been te 
her for years. 

“The man was # devil incarnate!” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘and yet we are told to believe 
Heaven is merciful! Js it? can it ba?” 

“Ah!” she said, looking her hands together, 
“T too have said that ocftenandoften, It has 
been hard to believe in ita meroy—hard till 
all else was swept away, and one had no sure 
ground to stand on, and then the old belie? 
came back,” 

Erlscors did not answer this ; he was etand- 
ing by the mantel-piece, one hand covering 
per eyes. Violet added as if speaking to her- 
self,— 

* Devil incarnate, yeucalled him! Yes, be 
was that; the day I left him I could have 
killed him wherehe stood! Hedid not marry 
me from choice—if marriage it was! He 
tired of me very scon, and [I found ont 
quickly enough what he was— cast off by his 
friends, without means, living by gambling, 
expecting me, demanding of me, to lend 
myself to a hundred dishonesties! I would 
not, bat the life it was! worse a thousand 
times than the misery I had so madly left!” 

And still her motionless jistener said not a 
word. 

She sat silent, not offering to go to him, 
though she saw how he snffered. 

He must give her up, was her thought, 
Better that he saw it ss once. And though 
her soul was wrang she was strong, a8 women 
are, through her love 

Erlacourt lifted himself at last, ouly to 
ask,— 

“That is not all—there is more?"’ 

‘“T went as companion to Mra. Vavasour, 
the chaplain’s sister. She Hved near Win: 
chester,’’ said Violet, knowing he would need 
no explanation as to who the chaplain was. 

* Neither of them knew the truth; but they 
were dear and: kind friends. He died before 
she did, and she had no near relations, and 
loved me, so left me ali she had. I hed takes 
again my amaiden name. I kept that and 
came to London.” 

‘“‘ And then? "’ 

“T tried to find out about the marriage. I 
failed. Ihad no clue—no guide. I did not 
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know where Edgar Marsden was, or even 
whether he was dead or alive, He had the 
certificate, Besides, the whole thing lies in 
the truth or falsehood of what he said. IfI 
could findhim! It is for that I have lived as 
I do—borne the doubts of even my friends, 
refaced to give them up when yon almost 
asked me. Yet, if I did find him, of what 
use would it be?” 

** None to you, but to me a great deal,” said 
“If I spend years—a 
lifetime, I will find him, and force the truth 
from him.” 

No!” said Violet, flashing, witha quiver 
all over her face. ‘‘ Not you, of all men!” 

“T of all men—I, whose right it is, to put 
aside duty—I, who, if I cannot entirely lifé 
the load, can lighten it.” 

She got up, went to him, put her hands on 
his arm. 

‘‘ For my sake,”’ she began, with those lus- 
trous brown eyes uplifted, using her power 
egainst herseif as she would not have used it 
for herself. 

‘‘ Why do you ask me for the first time, 
on the plea of love, something I must refuse?” 
he said, folding the pleading hands beneath 
hiaown. ‘I could not yield and count my- 
self worthy of your love.” 

‘You worthy—of mine?” she said, under 
her breath. ‘‘And—I must say it—I, who 
have let you bind yourself with my wrecked 
life, after all put you second. I have one hope 
dearer to me than you.” 

‘*T know it, and I would not have it other- 
wise. Your cause is mine now, Violet, and I 
will do all that lies in human power to prove 
that hope a reality—even though it will part 
our lives,” 

‘' They must be parted in any case,’’ said 
Violet, firmly, in spite of trembling lip and 
blanching cheek. ‘I will do no more wrong 
to you. Have I not done enough? I know it 
ig useless to ask you again to forget my 
wrongs. Well, then, do what you will, but, 
whatever is proved, understand we are sepa- 
nated. If Iam a wife, I am not free; if not— 
if not—ah, Heaven, give me strength! I will 


_ never be wife to you!” 


She had nerved herself for this speech in 
her heart before she could force it to her lips 
—rashed into it with the desperate heroism 
of the leader of a forlorn hope, who sees 
nothing but the towering walls before him, 
who thinks of nothing but that they must be 


won, 

And, to her dismay, Erlscourt not only 
listened to her without interruption, but 
answered her without the passionate out. 
burst she had expected. 

His very attitude, the eyes downcast, the 
half smile of loving pride just playing about 
the month, were all fall of a conecious 
power, 

When she had finished, and would have 
gone back to her chair, he stayed her, lifting 
his eyea then, and letting them rest on the 
face always lovely to him. 

‘When I said you are mine,” he said, 
quietly, ‘‘I meant it, and when I said I 
would not give you up, I meantit. I never 


-go back from my word. You are brave, my 


darling, and you can fight against your own 
heart; but you cannot fight against me.” 

“I can—for you,”’ she said. 

“Can you?” 

She was trembling and silent, not doubting 
her own power of self-sacrifice, but afraid of 
Ais power. ‘ 

How winsome she looked, standing there 
with the colour coming and going on the soft, 
pore cheek !—the sort of woman a man might 
gather to hia heart, and live for and die for. 

So Erlscoart felt as he held her wrapped to 
his breast, and pressed his lips to hers. 

In that moment of passionate exaltation it 
ecemed to him not a sacrifice but a glory to 
prove her right to another man’s name—to 
fling down his own life, for was not life with- 
cut her death ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“Now, Cousin Emily,’ cried Dora Maine, 
dancing into the dining-room one fine morn. 
ing, ‘I've got heaps of plans for to-day! 
Which shall we have?” 

It was Saturday. Mrs, Challoner had just 
finiehed a long interview with her cook, and 
had come into the room a minute before Dora 
to put away her keys. 

The dining-room looked as if it were only 
meant for the solemn duty of dinner—a long, 
dark, shining mahogany table, rows of heavy 
chairs seé in line against the wall, like a regi- 
ment waiting the order,  Qaick—march!”; 
® capacious and usefal rideboard; a black 
marbie mantelpiece, with afew bronze orna- 
ments—everything good, heavy and dull. 

Dora, with her brilliant complexion, happy 
eyes, and girlish soprano voice, like a bird's, 
positively seemed to light up the gloomy 
room. 

‘‘What are your plans, my love?” asked 
Mrs. Challoner, smiling. 

‘* Well, there's S——'s concert at St. 
James’s Hall. Leigh sent tickets for it. Or 
we can Grive out somewhere, have a tea-dinner 
—jolly sort of meal—come back, and go to 
the theatre; or—or,” said Dora, poising a 
pretty foot in various positions, ‘there are the 
sports at Lillie Bridge. Mr. Greville sent 
tickets for that.” 

‘* And who's to take you into the country, 
and go out again ia the evening?” asked 
Emily, goodnaturedly. “J am not twenty, 
my dear.” 

“Leigh would take me to the theatre,” said 
Dora. ‘He said he would if I just dropped 
him aline. Bat Iam not sure I should care 
for sitting in a carriage such a sunny day as 
this. E want to moveabout. Besides, I’ve 
never been to Lillie Bridge, and we could go to 
the theatre all the same.” 

“I shoald have thought,”’ said Mrs. Chal- 
loner, ‘you would find it too hot for Lillie 
Bridge. You had better kesp quiet this after- 
noon. Practise, you idle girl, if you are going 
out in the evening.” 

**Practise!"’ said Dora, with a pont, ‘‘ such 
a day as this! What for?” 

“Well, dear, I was quite ashamed of you 
the way you scrambled through that thing 
with Leigh! I don't wonder at his pulling 
you away from the piano.” 

** He didn’t mind,” said Dora. ‘‘He was 
laughing; he’s a dear old fellow! He knows 
I can’t play well enough for him.” 

‘*I don’t know why you shouldn’t if you're 
diligent. Indeed, Dora,” said Emily, seriously, 
“I wish you would, for Leigh would not go so 
often to that Mrs. Herbert's if he got as good 
music here.” 

‘*Wouldn’t he?"’ said wise Miss Dora. 

“I should think, anyhow, you would like to 
please him.” 

**So I do, very much; but I never could by 
my playing. Besides, it’s his place to please 
me,” said the girl, saucily. ‘' Now, Emily, do 
be good, and say you will take me to Lillie 
Bridge. You won't let me go alone?” 

‘*T don’t approve of young girls being seen 
about with young men only,” said Mrs. Chal- 
loner. ‘That may do very well for some 
people.” 

‘** Poor ‘that Mrs. Herbert !’” said the girl, 
giving a little retaliatory stab for Cousin 
Emily’s unkindness. 

She was too proud to beg further, and too 
afraid of appearing ever-anxious to go to the 
sports. 

So the poor little thing forced back some 
half angry, half disappointed tears, and 
going into the drawing-room, shut the piano 
with a bang, took up a novel she knew Emily 
objected to, and spent the afternoon sitting 
under a tree in the garden, after having sent 
off a note to Kensington, in which she 
wrote : 

‘Can't go anywhere this afternoon ; Emily 
won't take me. I am as crossas two sticks, 
and wish I werea man. Do come and take 
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me to the theatre to-night. Emily says oom, 
to dinner.” 

Now, €rlscourt read a great deal in thi; 
note that Dora had not meant, having written 
cnly out of the fulness of her heart. 

He had a clue also, knowing that Grevill, 
bad been going to Lillie Bridge. So, before 
going back to his work he wrote a line to hig 
brother artist's rooms, not far from his ow 
house, and sent it by hand, 

Dora, on coming down to the drawing room 
before dinner, somewhat mollified by a pretty 
a found Erlscourt there, reading her 
nove). 

He kissed her in his usual brotherly fashion, 
ao og her dress, and said she looked a littig 
swell, 

‘Bat where's the crossness, pretty ons? 
You know, if you were a man you couldn't 
look half so charming,”’ he said. 

‘I would be good, like you,” said Dora, 
curtseying. ‘And you know it's better to bs 
a good little girl than a pretty one.”’ 

“By Jove! I don’t know that. I suppose 
my goodness consists in coming when you 
send for me.” 

“Of course. But it’s very nice of you to 
be so obedient. I hope it isn’t inconvenient,” 
said Dora, graciously. 

“‘Don’t make conventional speeches, you 
country flower. You know you think all the 
male creation are your servants,” said the 
“What theatre have you settled 
on ” 

“None at all—I left that to you. I sent 
the St. James's Hall tickets to the Morrisons, 
I didn’t waste them.” 

‘Good child! Well, I am bound to say! 
asked my question pro forma, as I settled on 
the Prince’s. I know you'll like it. Here 
comes Emily—and there’s the dinner-bell.” 

In the cab Erlscourt said, with a rather 
wicked look,— 

‘I hope you won't mind, Dora. I thought 
you'd get tired of me, so I dropped a line to 
Greville to join us. It'll make up for his dis. 
appointment to-day.” 

Dora coloured, and hoped her companion’s 
quick eyes did not notice the change in her 
complexion. 

He did not seem to. 

‘«T don’tmind at all,” said she, indifferently. 
“And you'll like to have your friend with 

ou.” 
fe Oh, of course. Besides, I like novel- 
ties.’ 


‘* Novelties!” said she, feeling it safe to 
turn her face towards him. ‘ ; 

‘« I never played propriety before in my life. 
Here we are.” 

A slight leaning forward of Dora’s as the 
cab stopped, a lighting up of her whole fa:e, 
told Eriscourt that her eyes for once had been 


“It was worth bringing him here to see 
that look on her face,” he thought. “ Ran ip, 
Dora. Greville will take care of you while I 
get the tickets.” 

She obeyed with alacrity, and though Erls- 
court seemed to be busy with paying the ca): 
man, he managed to see their meeting. 

He knew some days had passed since last 
they saw each other, and the long hand-clasp, 
the brightness in each face, told their own 
tale to him. 

Yet, though when they were seated’, he was 
conscious of playing a bad third, Dore, sit- 
ting between him and Greville, did not quite 
forget him. é 

She turned to him every now and then, with 
her delighted eyes smiling up at him, or some 
merry prattle. ; 

‘Do you like the play?” she said, more 
than once. hs 

“ Yes, very much,” though he had not psi 
much heed to it. But absolate trath is 1! 
always possible. ‘“‘Doyou?” 

“ The play?” said she, a little confaeeily. 
She caught something quizzical.in his face 
that made her colour come. She, t90, ba 
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been unobservant. ‘Of coarse I do, Ivs 


ely!” 

“ The sports were worth nothing,” halt- 
whispered Greville, on the other side of her.- 

‘« What @ pity you wasted your time there 
then!’ said she. ‘‘You're not balf indus- 
triona enough, There's Leigh nearly got his 
pictares ready for Bond-street."’ 

« Bat I am not going to exhibit in Bond- 
street. Never mind Leigh's pictures; why 
didn’t you come?” 

“ Emily wouldn’t take me.”’ : 

“Tt's an age since I’ve seen you!” said 
Greville, in an aggrieved tone. 

‘Four days,” said Dora. 

«You counted them then?” 

“Dear me—no! I never count anything.” 

“Oh! I did then,” with a cigh, ‘and I 
thought the time wonld never end!” 

“J suppose Hamilton-terrase is get-at- 
able?” 

“J’m not intimate enough to come hap- 
hazard. Mre. Challoner doeen’t care for that 
sort of thing,” said Greville. ‘ Oh, there's 
the second act, and there is only one more.” 

Dora gave him a look that consoled him, 
and they relapsed into silence as happy as 
their speech. 

Dora, as the play went on, glanced more 
than once at Erlacoart with a rather puzzled 
expression, till be, noticing it, said, smiling — 

“ Well, what's the matter?” 

‘I'm afraid you're bored,” said she. 

“Not in the least. Besides, your pleazure 
is mine.” 

“Why are youso silentthen? And forthe 
last twenty minutes I don’t believe you have 
seen a thing on the stage.”’ 

“I thought you and Greville talked enough 
to spare my tongue,” said Erlecourt. 

‘ Don't quiz, sir!” she said. ‘‘ Just tell me, 
ia that picture Mr. Greville told me about 
going to Bond-street ? ’ 

“I don’t know which he did tell you about. 
To you know, by the bye, he is looking daggers 
atme? I don’t want to lose his friendship.” 

‘Be quiet, Leigh. I mean the picture 
with a girl in it, and a stormy sky——”’ 

“ How lacid you are! ” 

‘‘ Which you called ‘ Forsaken,’’’ she went 
on, disdaining to notice him. 

‘Yes, it's going. You had better come and 
have a private view to yourself, Dora, before I 
send them. They're going in about ten days.” 

“T'll come—I'll make Emily take me. I do 
pe everybody will rush to sée them. Don't 
you?’ 


“IT suppose co,” said Erlscourt, with an 
effort to seem properly interested. ‘ You 
can't expect me to confess to artistic vanity.” 

_“You haven't got any,” said she, affec- 
tionately, and was claimed by Greville on the 
other side. 

lt was Greville who, when they were going, 
paton her mantle, and held her opera-glass, 
he who took her ont, leaving Erlzcourt to 
follow, 

Ontside, Erlscourt said to him,— 

“Will you come to Hamilton-terrace with 
Us, and youandI can go back together—or 
&re you going anywhere else?” 

“T'll come with you, if I may,” caida Gre- 
ville, more to Dora than to his friend. 

Some of the modern hansoms hold three 
comfortably, without resorting to bodkin. 

Besides, both the meg were slight and Dora 
small, so she gat comfortably ensconced, and 
only wished Hamilton-terrace had been at 
Mile-end, 

Greville, when they reached Hamilton- 
terrace, waited in the cab while his friend saw 
Dora into the hall. : 

Saying good-bye to her there, he asked — 

‘Well, Dora, you don't mind about Lillie 
Bridge now, do you?” 

The servant had gone downstairs. 

Dora looked up at him. 

It was on her lips to deny that she had 
eared at all about the afternoon's disappoint- 
ment, but something in his face made her 
answer instead, very earnestly,— 

“You are very good to me, Leigh !"" 


s 





‘‘ I like to make you happy, my child, that's 
all. Good-night.” 

She did not know how wistfal she looked as 
he spoke; but he did. 

The look haunted him as he drove off again 
with Greville beside him. 

Happily for him, that young gentleman was 
inclined to be dreamy and silent, and scarcely 
spoke till they were parting, when he shook 
handa with an extra grip and an extra 
hearty,— 

‘* Good-night, old fellow; you're a brick! ” 

Dora’s little head was not too ecstatic to 
prevent the thonght running through it more 
than once as she undressed that night, — 

“There is something, I am sure, between 
Leigh and Mrs. Herbert, and it isn’t going 
right. If she makes him unhappy I shall 
bate her. I shouldn't have been so happy to- 
night but for him, and I don’t mind his teas- 
iog mea bit;” 

And she went to asleep with a curicus medley 
of thoughts that merged into dreams—of 
Erlscourt and Greville, and of she herself 
defying a pale woman whom somehow Erls- 
court was defending. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Waewn stie heard the door close on Sir Lovel, 
Vana put one hand to her aching head and tried 
to think. It really seemed to the poor child that 
there was no end to her troubles; she had been 
so happy with the Redmonds. She loved the 
Countess as she had never managed to love 
Aunt Hephzibah, and Nora was as dear to her 
as a sister. The little waif would have done 
anything in the world for these two, and a cruel 
fate had made her Nora’s supplanter, and caused 
her to defeat the dearest with of Lord Red- 
mond’s heart. 

The Earl loved his adopted daughter pas- 
sionately, and it was his darling hope that she 
should marry Lovel and one day share the coronet 
of the Redmonds. He had made no secret of it, 
True, Vana had often fancied Sir Lovel was not 
very much in love, but she thought, poor child, 
perhaps fashiouable people did not feel as others. 
Then to-night came Nora’s confession that her 
whole heart was Lovel’s, and before Vana had 
well realized how all the sunshine of the girl’s 
life depended upon the young baronet, be himself 
was at her side offtring her the love that Nora 
deemed her own. 

Poor little Vana ! 

She knew instinctively that Lovel Delamere 
had not knowingly deceived either Nora or her 
adopted parents. The Earl’s wishes, though 
apparent, could hardly be binding on him as 
commands, The Redmonds were his nearest 
relations, and he was happy in their company, 
but he bad never by word or deed given Nora 
cause to think she would be his wife. He had 
acted in all unconsciousness of wrong, but the 
evil remained, and poor Vana was the unlucky 
cause, 

What could she do? To remain with her kind 
friends and hear them daily wonder over Sir 
Lovel’s absence—he would never enter the house 
if she were there until he had conquered his 
attachment—to watch the brightness fade from 
Nora's smile and the colour from her cheek, to 
see the disappointment aud trouble brought by 
Sir Lovel’s affection for herself, this was beyond 
Vana’s strength, 

The Redmonds had been kinder to her than 
anyone in the world; they were the only real 
friends she had. Their good opinion was very 
dear to her, and yet the child never hesitated ; 
she would go away—she would leave this house 
where she had received nothing but kindness, 
and become once more a lonely wanderer rather 
than through her any further wrong should fall 
on Nora. 








If she were gone, something told her Sir Lovel 
would not break off his intimacy with the Red- 
monds, for many a heart had been caught before 
io the rebound. Why not his then, when the one 
waiting to win it was as sweet and trueas Nora 
Redmord ? ‘ 

Times had alterrd very much for V-ua since 
the days when she crept as a fugitive from the 
White House. She was an heir.ss now, and 
Lady Redmond, with Mr. Graham's full approva', 
besides providing her with every elegiut toilet 
fecessarr, gave her a handsome allowau:. Five 
bhuud@red a year was paid the Countess by the 
lawyer for her charge of his ward. La’y Ret- 
mond gave nearly half back to Vana. It was a 
large, nay, perhaps an extravagant allowance, Lut 
the Countess knew that Vana had left msny por 
friends in the remote French village where she 
had lived with her mother whom she would 
gladly help. 

Mi:s Tempest had sent many gifts to thes, 
but there was still in her purse nearly forty 
pounds. Surely this would keep her till sbe 
came of age, when her own home at the White 
House would be ready for her, and she would 
naturally have left the Redmonds. They might 
think her-ungrateful and making a base return 
for all their kindness, but some day, when Sir 
Lovel and Nora were married, she would tell the 
Countess the truth, and she was sure that kind 
friend would not be hard upon her. 

It was a very different flitting from her last. 
Her heart was just as sad; she felt just as 
desolate ; but there was just this one ray of com- 
fort about her exile—it was taken for another's 
svke, 

She sat down and wrote to Sir Lovel, telling 
him very simply she felt her presence would 
bring nothing but trouble to her friends, She 
bad never loved them more than now that she wes 
leaving them, but yet she felt it was best. For 
some time all meetings between her and himse!f 
must be painful; he could not go away without 
provoking comment, but she could easily do s»- 
Lady Redmond might think her ungrateful, b:.t 
some day she would explain all. 

It was not much after eleven when Vana wen 
to bed. She made a few simple preparation-, 
such as packing a portmanteau, but these were 
quickly done, and she slept as quietly and peace- 
fully as in her childhood, for she felt her decision 
was right. For her there could be no happy love 
story, no bright married life, but she could at 
least do her best that Nora’s future might be 
unclouded. 

She was up very early the next morning ; 
there was no one downstairs, for the Redmonds 
were always very late after a ball. The old butler, 
whose special favourite she was, allowed her to 
sort the letters; there was one for herself— 
nething in the world but a note of excuse from 
her music-master ; but it served Vana’s purpose. 

“ Hollings,” she said to the Countess’s own 
maid, meeting that Abigail on the stairs, “is your 
lady awake ?”’ 

“No, Miss Tem est ; she was very late home, 
and I don’t suppose she'll be stirring for another 
two hours,” 

Vana explained simply that she had had had 
news, and was obliged to go out at once to see 2 
friend ; she entrusted Hollings with the task of 
breaking the news to the Countess when she 
awoke, got the butler to call her a cab, and 
started with her portmanteau long before ten 
o’clock. 

“Tv’s a strange thing,” said the old butler to 
his wife, “‘I always thought Miss Tempest lad 
no friends but in our family, and yet she’s rushed 
off as white as a sheet because she had a letter 
saying some ove was ill! I can’t make it out!” 

Nor could Lady Redmond when she came 
downstairs about twelve o'clock and asked for 
Vana. The maid’s story, glibly told enough, did 
not at all satisfy her, and she was going to con- 
sult Norah on the mystery when the postman 
brought her a little note, which, though it added 
to her real perplexity, made her resolve, at least, 
to keep her fears to herself. 





“ Dearest FRIEND (wrute Vana),— 


“Tam going away, and for alittle time I 
cannot tell you any of my plans or where I am. 
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Please do not look for me or try to find me, I 
know I must seem heartless and ungrateful to 
make such a return for all your kindness, but 
indeed I am not, really. I never loved you and 
Nora better than I do now when I am leaving 
you. Perhaps some day, when Nora is married, 
you will let me come back and be again your 
loving child, Vana.” 

My lady read this note at least half-a-dozen 
times, and then a sudden light broke upon her. 
Sir Lovel had not been at the ball. The butler 
feclared he came just too late to accompany 
them, and went on hoping to join them there. 
A strange suspicion had come to my lady, and 
she rang the bell for the old servant. 

‘“* Did Sir Lovel come in last night after you 
told him we had left ?”’ 

‘* Yee, my lady, he went into the morning-room 
to see Miss Tempest. He remained nearly half 
an hour.” 

“That is it!” decided my lady as the man 
retired. “Ido believe that poor child is nobler 
thay a good many heroines. Lovel propcsed to 
her and she refused him for Nora’s sake. I have 
been afraid for some time he thought more of 
Vana than his cousin. It would never have 
done,” and she sighed heavily. ‘“ He will be 
Lord Redmond, and must marry some one without 
a shadow on her name. My husband would have 
been furious, and accused me of ruining Nora’s 
happiness, and blighting his dearest hopes. Vana 
has done just what was best and kindest for us 
all, but how it must have hurt her. Did she 
never think of her own future? Lovel is just 
the man to win a girl’s heart. Has she really 
sacrificed her own happiness for her friends ?”’ 

** Vana gone !” was Miss Redmond’s exclama- 
tion when she heard the news. “ Why, I didn’t 
think she had any relations she cared about. I 
call it a great shame to desert us in this 
fashion!” 

“So do I,” agreed the Earl, who was very 
irritable just then, and had grown to depend 
upcn Vana’s reading to him in her sweet, well- 
modulated tone. “I always told your Aunt Nora 
taking that girl into ber house was a great mis- 
take. Blood will out, and plebeian instincts always 
tell. We ought not to have expected gratitude or 
respect from a nobody like that. She just made 
a convenience of us, that was all!” 

‘The Countess flushed crimson at the injustice 
to her favourite. 

*I do not know where Vana has gone,” she 
said, gravely, “but I am quite sure she was 
right to go, and that she would never have left 
us unless she had felt it her duty,” 

The Earl shrugged his shoulders. 

“ My dear, all your geese are swans. You are 
always getting taken in, but I don’t remember 
you making such an extreme mistake before. 
Mind one thing, I won’t have the girl back again ; 
sbe has made her choice, and she must abide by 
it!” 

Sir Level called that afternoon, and Lady Red- 
mond contrived to receive him alone, 

Something in ber manner vexed him, 

‘* Have I offended you?” be asked, suddenly. 

*‘No; but before Nora comes in I want to ask 
you a question. Did you know taat Vana Tem- 
pest has left us?” 

“Yes.” 

“* And where is she ?” 

Sir Lovel laughed bitterly. 

“You have come to the wrong place for infor- 
mation. Surely you don’t suppose she would 
confide in me—the poor fool she had rejected ? ” 

“Then you proposed to her ?” 

“Yes; and would do it again if I saw the 
sli, htest chance of acceptance. Don’t mind my 
rough manner, aunt, I am hard hit, I never 
kuew what love was until I saw Vana, and her 
heart was given away before she ever saw me.” 

“T can’t be sorry, Lovel; it is not the right 
match for you, and it would have nearly broken 
my hueband’s heart.” 

“You will keep my secret?” said Lovel, 
simply. “I know it is all in vain. She said she 
could never love me, and I know she meant every 
word she spoke ; but, aunt, if there had been the 
slightest chance of winning her I should have 
persevered, though her father had been a con- 
vict |” 
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Lady Redmond sighed 

“TI think Vana is worthy all love,” she 
answered, gravely ; ‘* but it was noble of her to 
refuse you.” ; 

“T don’t see it. Where has she gone?” 

“T have no idea.” 

* But you will try to find out ?’’ 

“Tcannot. Her one request to me is not to 
seek her, and your uncle is so angry that I should 
not dare to write to her.” 

**She is sacrificed on all sides,” said Lovel, 
bitterly. “Even you, who professed to care for 
her, have forsaken ler !” 

They were interrupted. 

The butler came in with a look of unwonted 
solemnity on his kindly face. He spoke to Lady 
Redmond, but his eyes sought Sir Lovel’s as 
though he wanted to tell him something he did 
not care to say before his mistress, 

“The Earl is not very well, my lady. I was 
wondering if you’d like one of the men to step 
round for Dr. West.” 

Lady Redmond took no alarm. It was a 
known fact in the household that whenever Lord 
Redmond was put out he declared himself to be 
seriously ill. 

He was most decidedly “ put out ” about Vana 
Tempest’s absence, and his wife had quite ex- 
pected him to announce some ailment. 

“Did the Earl wish it ?” she asked. 

“Why, no, my lady; but my lord seems out 
of sorts, and he’s never averse to seeing Dr. 
West.” 

“Yes, you had better send, and I will come to 
Lord Redmond myself at once.” 

The servant’s eyes caught Sir Lovei’s again, 
and this time the baronet noticed the strange, 
eager entreaty in them, and understood the 
butler wanted to see him alone. 

“TI think, aunt, I had better go to the Earl,” 
he said, cheerfully. ‘You know he wants 
amusing when he is in these bad spirits. I will 
rouse him up, and persuade him he’s all right. 
Now, you would pity him so much, you’d make 
him believe he must be worse.” 

Lady Redmond smiled faintly. 

‘TI think you are right, Lovel. Send for me 
if he wants me, and tell him one of the servants 
has gone for tke doctor.” 

Tke butler and Sir Lovel left the room. Not 
until they were at the bottom of the long pas- 
sage did Delamere ask for an explanation. 

‘“* You have scared me to death, Thomas, with 
mysterious signals. Now, what is it you want ? 
Is the Earl really ill ? 

“Sir Lovel, I think he’s dead !” 

Strong surprise, dismay, and incredulity were 
written on the baronet’s face, but he said nothing, 
only followed the old servant to the library. 

Lord Redmond lay on the floor, his features, 
distorted, his eyes open and staring ! 

Horrfied, Sir Lovel knelt dowm and placed his 
hand on the Earl’s heart. He could feel no sen- 
sation. 

“* When did you find him ?” 

“Ten minutes ago. It’s apoplexy, Sir Lovel. 
The doctor had warned me it might come any 
moment, and that the second attack must be 
fatal.” 

“The second!” 

“ He had one last year, when he was away 
from Redmond House, just befure Christmas. He 
pulled through that, but the doctor said he would 
never stand another. My 1::d’s one fear was 
alarming my lady. Often and often I’ve longed 
to tell her myself. It didn’t seem right, you 
know, that she should be living on the brink of 
such a sorrow and not knowing it.” 

**T wish you had told her—or me.” 

“Vm only a servant, Sir Lovel, and you see 
it was the master’s wish. I’d been with him so 
long I couldn’t bring myself to cross him, specially 
when, maybe, it was the last year he’d got to 
live.” 

‘When will the doctor be here ?” 

“Avy minute, sir. I sent for him before I 
went to the Countess. I had to ask her lest it 
should frighten her to see him come in unex- 
pectedly.” . 

Aaother moment and Dr. West entered. He 
put his hand, as Sir Lovel had done, on Lord 
Redmond’s heart, and then he shook his head. 


é 





“Tt is all over; we can do nothing for him 
now. What caused the attack? Had he been 
excited about anything ?” 

* He was reading the paper, sir,” said the 
butler; “but I don’t know that he found any 
bad news in it.” 

Dr. West picked up the Times and handed it 
to Sir Lovel. 

“T think as the Earl’s nearest male relation, 
and also as the heir to his title, you should 
examine this carefully, and see if there is really 
any thing in it of moment to the family.” 

Sir Lovel thrust the paper into his pocket. He 
woes feeling almost stunned by the suddenness of 
the blow. He had loved Lord ReCmond well 
and truly. Only yesterday he had seemed in 
the best of health, with years of life before him. 
Now his wife was a widow, and pretty, childlike 
Nora fatherless. 

It came on Sir Lovel as he stood there—came 
with no thrill of exultation, but rather with a 
pang of sorrqw that he was heir. 

Nora, petted child and adopted daughter 
though she was, had no drop of the Redmond 
blood in her veins ; she was simply the Countess’s 
niece. _No doubt the Earl had saved a princely 
fortune for his darling, but Redmond House and 
its broad acres, the town mansion and the 
Scottish estates could never belong to her uuless 
their new lord married her. 

Lovel hated himself for remembering it at 
such a moment; but except any savings the late 
Earl might have accumulated, every farthing of 
the fortune was his own; he was even then 
Lord Relmond. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Dr. Stone wasa brave man. He had shrank 
from no dangers in the many years he had fol- 
lowed his profession, which is one not without 
perils peculiarly its own. 

He had, in his younger days, plunged into the 
river to save a child from drowning. No one in 
all Vale Lester would have called the old man a 
coward, and yet, as he looked into Fenella Dev- 
reux’s face, his courage quailed. 

He knew not how it was, but in that moment 
a veil seemed to fall from his eyes, and he knew 
that this petted favourite of Deborah Lester was 
bad to the very core. He seemed to realise there 
was no evil too great for her if it suited her con- 
venience—no sin she would shrink from if it 
served her purpose. 

*¢ What are you doing here?” 

She almost hissed the words at him in her rage. 
She stood and glared at him like some beautiful 
fury. 

He answered nothing; he did nct want to 
parley with her. If only he had not been too 
bewildered by the sudden encounter to remember 
the carriage was provided with a means of com- 
municating with the guard, he would have pulled 
the cord and stopped the train, no matter at what 
penalty. . 

But he was too confused to think of this, and 
without deigning the slightest reply to Fenella, 
he sat down again in his own corner with a sort 
of quiet dignity which would have impressed 
many people, but was quite lost upon Miss Dev- 
reux. 

On they went. He knew that in halfan-hour 
at longest this horrible téte-d-téte would be over. 

He had almost begun to think Fenella did not 
mean mischief when he was aroused by a sharp, 
sudden prick on his arm just above the wrist. He 
turned; Fenella had crept steathily to his side 
aad punctured his skin with a eharp little instru- 
ment, 

He understood at once, She feared to take 
desperate steps on account of detection, and 50 
had injected morphia into his system to produce 
unconsciousness, or at best such semi-scnsibility 
that he would be incapable of action. — : 

Her eyes were fixed on him steadily. or 
and again he tried to move, but the fascination ol 
that gaze was such that he was motionless. He 
was as incapable of effort as the poor victims 
whom the treacherous snake makes helpless by 
its eye, and twice again the injector did its wer 

A strange, blissful, dreamy sensation crept 2 
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over the doctor’s frame. He began to forget en- 
tirely who he was and what: his object had been 
in starting on this journey ; he was not asleep or 
awake. } 

He felt no sorrow, annoyance, or vexation ; he 
seemed rather in a blissful state of exaltation. 
He could net move—he could not speak ; he was 
as helpless for the time being as though Fenella 
had stabbed him to the heart. 

She had taken care to inject sufficient morpbia. 
She knew perfectly that by the time they reached 
Holyhead her enemy would be to ali appearance 
jn a heavy drunken sleep. 

“Saved!” she muttered, as she watched his 
eyes close. “I thought after such a fearful 
journey I was not going to be bau'ked at last. 
Lrather foncy, old man, by the time you reach 
Roscommon Basil Lester will not be able to listen 
to your warnings, for I shall be his wedded wife! ” 

She looked lovely as the picture of some old- 
world fury. Fenella Devreux had been gifted 
with beauty of no common erder and with a 
brain of wonderful power. She had misused 
both ; she had sinned fearfully, and yet there was 
for her the shadow of an excuse. 

Claude Delamere had not told Deborah Lester 
the truth about Fenella’s parentage, or she would 
never have accepted the charge of her. 

The lovely fereigner whom he had married 
after the death of his heart-broken wife bad died 
insane, and her only child—Fenella’s mother— 
had shown unmistakable signs of the same malady. 
Madness was in Fenella’s blood. It was a fatal 
inheritance which she could hardly, in any case, 
have escaped. 

Her passionate love for Basil Lester, her wild 
desire to possess the great fortune left by his 
uncle Simon, had only awoke the seeds of the 
malady dormant in her constitution. Had she 
led the quietest and most secluded of lives the 
result would probably have been the same, only 
the doom would have come later. 

Sir Claude had kept his secret with infinite 
care. His idolised wife had never been placed in 
an asylum but always kept in his home, watched 
over by an old servant he could trust. 

Her child bad shown no token of inheriting her 
malady until she was married, and her death had 
followed so soon that he hoped the secret might 
be kept; but Mr. Devreux—a poverty-stricken 
artist—had more honour in his nature. 

Foreseeing that in time the care of his child (he 
was already far advanced in decline, and her 
grandfather was an old man) would fall on his 
wife’s half-brother, he wrote and begged him to 
come and see him. 

Mr. Delamere, who had never held the least 
intercourse with his half-sister, and who was at 
daggers drawn with his father, refused. Then an 
English doctor, who knew the weeks of poor 
Devreux’s life were numbered, told him he was 
crossing the wishes of the dying, and he repented 
and went, 

Mr. Devreux’s request was very simple. If 
Fenella were ever in want of a home, would her 
uncle provide her with one, not in bis own family, 
but with simple country people who would let 
her lead a quiet, tranquil life and guard her from 
all excitement ? 

“It was for your sake more than mine T sent 
for you,” coneluded the dying man. “ My wife 
was lovely ; I think her child will be the same. 
You have an only son, Mr. Delamere ; guard with 
all your power against such a: catastrophe as a 
marriage between these two. Fenella is doomed. 
Do not let the curse of insanity enter your family 
a second time.” 

Delamere was touched, and thanked him 
warmly, Two or three years later, when Fenella 
was her grandfather’s idol, and he appealed to his 
Son to provide for her in the event of bis death, 
the answer was firm. 

Mr. Delamere would tay for ber education and 
allow her a moderate sum as long as she lived, but 
he would never let her enter his house or recognise 
her as a relation. 

This answer made Sir Claude seck another pro- 
tector for his darling, and he chose Miss Lester. 
He had wronged her onee by winning her heart 
and then forsaking her for an heiress ; but that 
injury was as nothing compared to the one he did 
her when he let her adopt his grandchild, utterly 





ignorant of the decom almost certain to befall 


er, 

Miss Deborah was kindness itself to Fenella, 
but her training was the worst possible for one 
threatened with imeanity. The old maid loved 
money, and rather over-rated its importance. 
Under her influence Fenella learned that the 
greatest blessing to be desired was wealth—that 
riches rule the werld. 

Fenella knew that she was beautiful, and that 
beauty can win love. Before she was fifteen she 
had learned to worship Basil Lester with every 
fibre of her nature, and gradually it came into 
the girl’s poor feverish brain that if she married 
him she was almost certain to enjoy Simon Les- 
ter’s fortune. 

Basil must inherit his father’s claims. Feneila 
kuew that Miss Deborah meant to leave her chance 
to her. Sharp witted and quick at reading the 
thoughts of others, Fenella soon gathered that 
every one believed the real chance lay between Sir 
George and his eldest sister. 

Mrs. Jepson was so enfeebled by poverty and 
trouble that she was not likely to make old boues, 
and Perey was locked on as prematurely old ; so 
Fevella persuaded herself that as Basil’s wife the 
fortune must come to her. 

How she strove to win him from Vana! The 
gentle girl he loved was no match for Fenella’s 
duplicity. She contrived -to sow dissension be- 
tween the betrothed pair and to part them as 
effeccually as though one had betrayed the other. 

But-she did not rest there. The tie between 
bim and Vana broken, Basil seemed in no hurry 
to seek another fiancée, It dawned on Fenella 
then, on her poor disexsed brain, that poverty 
would bring her lover to her feet. 

Sir George dead, his share of the interest on 
Simon’s fortune stopped, his widow and younger 
children needing every penny that could be wrung 
from the Court property, Basil would surely feel 
the pinch and seek the bride who would bring 
= some fifty thousand pounds on his wedding 

ay. 

It wes almost too awful the care with which 
the miserable girl carried out her cruel scheme, 
Often at the Court, and a special favourite with 
its master, Fenella took her share of pouring out 
his medicine and administering the little invalid 
repasts he was wont to indulge in between the 
regular meals ; but, not content with this, Fenella 
was wild enough to conceive the scheme of enter- 
ing Lady Lester’s service as her temporary maid. 

Everything favoured her. Miss Deborah had 
taken her to Devonshire, but waa quite willing to 
let her ‘ visit an old echool friend.” Kor years 
Fenella had been wont to don a strange disguise 
in visiting her mother’s old nurse. 

Miss Deborah detested the woman, and had 
forbidden Fenella to hold any intercourse with 
her, and so the girl—who delighted in mystery 
and intrigue from her ehildhood—had chosen a 
special disguise, 

A wig of pure white hair, a dress padded s0 as 
to conceal the slimness of her figure, wrinkles and 
furrows carefully introduced imto her skin, and 
Fenella looked another creature. 

Judkins had mentioned “ Mrs. Sharpe" spoke 
broad Norfolk, unless she forgot, when she spoke 
just like a lady. 

Lady Lester had said she could not have 
guessed the woman’s age within twenty years. 

Poor Sir George, almost on the day of his 
death, had desired to see Fenella because he 
fancied her face stood before him and watched 
his agony with mocking triumph, and he thought 
if the ginl herself was with him the vision would 
go away ; but, in spite of all these links iv the 
chain against her, no one, gentle or simple, friend 
or foe, ever connected Fenella Devreux with Sir 
George’s murder. 

But after it was done, when no act of hers, no 
bitter repentance could restore him, a nervous 
terror took possession of Fenella. She lived in 
perpetual fear of detection. 

She loved Basil as passionately as ever, and she 
grew to long for her wedding day, not only be- 
cause she felt as his wife she should be safe from 
detection, but because she fancied—remember her 
fatal inheritance, and judge her mercifully, poor 
sinner—that by devoting herself to the son she 





could in some manner wipe out the wrong she had 
done his father, 

But an unexpected difficulty awaited her. Sir 
George’s murder drew his relations nearer to- 
gether. 

Miss Deborah and the sole remaining brother 
seemed to forget their rivalry aud to renew their 
old affection of their childhood. 

Both were what the world calls “ clever,” and, 
leagued together, they must surely (Fenella 
fancied) discover her fearful secret. 

The scheme to part them was a terrible one 
She herself dropped strange hints of Percy 
having employed Mrs. Sharpe, and knowing he 
was expected at the cottage, and that he hever 
took tea, she carefully dropped a little poison into 
the decanter of wine that would be brought out 
for his entertainment. 

She knew his habits so well—he would take no 
wine unless his sister had a glass too; he never 
touched sherry, while Miss Deborah drank nothing 
else. 

He would pour out the poisoned wine with his 
own hands and give it lier, partaking himeelf of 
the other kind, The case against him would be 
clear, 

Fenella wanted to impress the doctor with sus- 
picions, and invented the story of her meeting with 
“‘ Mrs, Sharpe ” for that purpose. Fancying he was 
not quite convinced, she went out that very even- 
ing in her disguise, Percy Lester's rug wrapped 
round her, 

But though all her schemes for evil succeeded, 
there seemed a fatality egainst her reaping the 
reward she sought. 

June was fixed for the wedding. Basil did no 
seem to understand her hints that it should be 
sooner, and so there remained to her six months of 
terror. 

She loved him—she believed once his wife she 
could win his heart; but upon one point she 
never deceived herself—she knew perfectly he did 
not love her now. 

She had sinned fearfully to win him, but yet 
she did not trust him. She still thought it safer 
for.it to seem to his interest to marry her, 

She little guessed that had she gone to Basil 
and said she was homeless and penniless she would 
have been dearer to him than as his aunt’s 
heiress, 

She never guessed this, and so her one aim was 
to make it to his advantage to marry her. 

The six months’ delay seemed like years to her. 
She had aroused Dr. Stoue’s doubts of Percy 
Lester—she had made poor Miss Deborah shrink 
from him im terror, and refuse to see him. 

No one had the shadow of a suspicion of her 
own guilt, and yet she could not bear Vale Lester. 
It seemed to her if she stayed there till June she 
should surely die. 

Fenella was not sane, but there were moments 
when her brain was clear enough to suffer agonies 
of remorse, moments when the peaceful Norfolk 
village seemed haunted for her. 

She grew to shrink with terror from the sight 
of gentle Lady Lester and the girls. 

She would not for worlds have walked through 
Vale Lester churchyard alone, where the body of 
her victim lay, and if she was left in the dark 
even for an instant she always saw Sir George's 
face as it had looked in his last illness. 

The nights grew terrible to her, and she craved 
for fresh scenes with feverish impatience. 

Dr. Stone once won over, it was easy to leave 
Vale Lester, but the maid, Jane Watson, was an 
eyesore to Fenella, she did not know why. 

She had known Jane for years, and received 
much kiaduess from her, but she was a link with 
the old life and Vale Lester, so that before they 
reached London Miss Devreux had made up her 
mind to be rid of her. 

Fenella never meant to meet Jane at Padding- 
ton, but she did not expect the cause which really 


prevented her. 


Miss Deborah seemed very weak and ill when 
they reached the hotel and said, of her own 
accord, she could not travel south that night, so 
Fenella found some quiet apartments and con- 
gratulated herself on thus baffling all inquiries 
from Vale Lester. 

She little knew what was coming, little guessed 
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that the thread on which all her prosperity hung 
was about to srap. 

The second day after she left Vale Lester Miss 
Deborah died, and having—as Fenella then be- 
lieved—made no will, every penny of her property 
passed to her own family, leaving her adopted 
child utterly unprovided for, 

If only Fenella had understgod the nobility of 
Basil’s nature she would have telegraphed for him, 
and touched by her lonely state, her terrible dis- 
appointment, he would have married her at once, 
but though she worshipped him, she did not 
understand him, 

He had been a very backward lover when she 
was rich, therefore she argued he would forsake 
her utterly when she was poor. 

She would not give up all she had sinned for 
without a last effurt. She sent no line or message 
to any of the Lester family, but she took a cab 
and went to see her mother’s old nurse. 

Left to herself Mrs. Smith would have refused 
the terrible risk, but her daughter—covetous for 
her husband's sake—persuaded her to consent. 

The true Deborah Lester was buried, the false 
one went down with Fenella and a confidential 
maid to Arden, where, trusting to her own clever 
imitation of Miss Lester’s handwriting, the beauti- 
ful traitress hoped to carry on the fraud until 
such time as she was Basil Lester’s wife. 

She had not told Mrs. Smith and her daughter 
much, but they knew enough for Mary to feel she 
had Fenella in her power. 

She grew reckless in her demands for money ; 
then came the notice from the landlady to leave ; 
finally, Mary having helped herself to a good sum 
of money in gold, decamped and took her mother 
with her, defying Miss Devreux to prosecute her. 

“Til hold my tongue just as long as you hold 
yours, miss” was’ the final threat, and Fenella, 
reviewing matters, decided she could not afford to 
provoke her. 

Dr. Stone’s visit alarmed her. Mad as she was 
at times, there were moments when she was sane 
and understood her danger. The chance of appeal- 
ing to Basil seemed her last hope ; the step she 
~— have taken months before at last occurred 
to her. 

She would go to Ireland and tell him Miss 
Deborah had quarrelled with her, and she was 
alone in the world ~ friendless save for himself. 

She was quick enough to guess Dr. Stone 
would go to Ireland with his suspicions, but she 
never thought of the old gentleman’s starting at 
once ; she expected he would stay a night, or even 
longer, in London, She herself, by a tedious cross- 
country journey, vid Bournemouth, Bristol, and 
Birmingham, managed to catch the Irish Mail at 
Crewe. She was triumphing on her success, when 
she Icoked up and saw in the stranger offering his 
assistance her enemy. 

Fenella would not have stood at much. She 
was in a desperate strait, but her one aim was to 
hurry on to Ireland. It would be better to stupefy 
the doctor than to injure him. 

Ever since her terrible crime Fenella had 
suffered from sleeplessve:s, and after once obtain- 
ing relief from morphia, she was never without 
the means of injecting that drug. 

She could guess the effect of a larger quantity 
than what she took herself, and knew that she 
would by this step gain her end, and win the race 
by getting to Roscommon some hours in advance 
of the old doctor. 

When the beautiful passenger in her costly 
wraps remarked to the porter who opened the 
carriage door at Holyhead that it was disgraceful 
drunken men should be suffered to travel with 
ladies, that official felt quite indignant with the 
eld gentleman in the corner, and shook him 
violently ; but it was without the slightest effect, 
vad he went to report the case to the statiow- 
master, with a view of handing the offender over 
to the police, while Fenella walked cheerfully on 
board the steamer that would take her to her 


lover. 
(To be continued.) 











FRETTING cures no evil, it is true, but it some- 
times relieves the monotony of too much happi- 
ness, 





IN THE WAY. 


—— 

‘‘Mercy on me! how you startled me! I 
declare you are always in the way !"’ 

Miss Eliza Hannaway had gone to the 
window in the half-light of an autumn after- 
noon, merging into evening, and on drawing 
the heavy curtain, a little figure that had been 
curled up in the corner of the deep window- 
seat started up. 

“T was ing.” 

“Reading! Tennyson ?—no, Shakespeare | 
You are always fooling away your time.” 

Then Alma flashed out,— 

‘You won't let me do anything else with it. 
I would like to help any of you, but you won’t 
let me.” 

“TIT should think not, indeed. We don’t 
want anything spoiled.” 

Alma, taking up her book, went meekly to 
her own room. 

There were four Misses Hannaway—Eliza, 
Matilda, Agnes and Alma—bnut the oldest 
three looked upon Alma as an intruder, a 
waif, a burden thrown upon them most un- 
warrantably, 

Their mother was a Haynes, who had 
doubled their father’s income when she mar- 
ried him. They were all handsome women, 
and notable housewives. Little Alma’s mother 
was nobody—a girl who stood in a shop. 

Atter the firss Mrs, Hannaway died there 
was never any deficiency in the housekeeping ; 
the widower’s wardrobe was kept in spotless 
order, and all Ridgewood wondered at the 
capacity of the three girls. 

But, like their mother, they were smart, 
active, bustling, but without any of the soft- 
ness that vents itself in caresses and tender 
words. 

They loved their father in their own hard 
fashion, but they hada sort of contempt for 
his gentleness, his quiet ways, and his tender 
heart. 

When he married a mite of a blue-eyed girl, 
they were farious, and when baby Alma had 
the audacity to appear, their wrath knew no 
bounds, 

Very soon the little wife drooped under the 
continual ill-temper and faultfinding, and 
faded away, meekly and uncomplainingly, as 
she had lived. Then the father took the wee 
babe into his heart of hearts. For seventean 
years the two were inseparable, 

A closs stadent, devoted to books, Mr. 
Hannaway found keen delight in training 
Alma’s quick intellect, and leading her along 
the dry paths of knowledge, made delightfal 
by loying converse and clear explanation. 

Being a man of moderate fortune, Mr. 
Hannaway allowed his older children all the 
privileges of society, and his pleasant country 
seat was @ favourite resort for young people. 
Suitors came, but went away. There was 
something about the three handsome, smart 
girls that did not attract lovers, and when 
their father died they were all still unmarried. 

If they had never loved Alma before, be 
sure it added nothing to their affections to 
find their father's will left her an equal fourth 
of his estate. 

They felt themselves defrauded, her mother 
having added nothing to their father’s pro- 
perty, but they were too politic to turn the 
child away, though they made her feel herself 
an intrader every hour. 

Utterly desolate when her father was taken 
away, Alma turned to her books and her 
music for comfort, shutting herself in the 
library for hours, reading or practising upon 
the piano that was her last birthday gift from 
her father. 

‘I do not care to go into the parlour when- 
ever I want you to play for me, darling,” he 
said, ‘‘so we will have a music-box of our own 
in the library.’’ 

An@ the library was now her very own. 
Every article it contained was left to her in 
her father's will, and she could feel that here, 
at least, she had a right to be. 





Bat books and musio, after all, will not feeg 
a starving heart, and Alma drooped and faded 
visibly. 

There was never a day when she was not 
made to feel that she was not welcome in her 
father's house, and a favourite form of torture 
was to taunt her with her mother’s poverty, 
and remind her that she had no right to 
money that came from the Haynes estate, 

Yet, although they gave her but little peace 
ia her life, the sisters met in most indignant 
council one morning over a little note : 


“T am going away where no one will te!] 
me every day that I am ‘in the way.’ Mr, 
Carter will send me my quarterly payments, 
and see to my business, I will never tronbla 
you again, 6 ” 

Mr. Carter, Alma's guardian, would give no 
information a3 to her whereabouts, but intro. 
duced the family lawyer and had a settlement 
made of Mr. Hannaway’s estate, that gave 
Alma certain houses in a neighbouring ity, 
and other property amounting to a fourth of 
the fortune left the sisters. The library was 
emptied, and its contents, with those of 
Alma’s room, stored away. 

It was useless to rage; the terms of the will 
were plain, and Alma disappeared from her 
home, while her guardian took strict care of 
her interests. 

* * * * * 

‘*Bless me! What can the coach be stop. 
ping here for?” cried old Mrs. Hunter, 
taking off her glasses and staring at the un- 
wonted apparation at the gate. 

‘Stopping here!" said Tom, a tall, fine- 
looking farmer of thirty-five or six. ‘ Sara 
here it is, and a little lady getting out. 
mother !”’ 

“Oh, Tom!” 

The exclamations fell from both as they 
caught sight of the lady's face, and a moment 
later both whispered softly : 

‘“* Helen!" 

‘It must be Alma, Tom,” the old lady said, 
bustling to the door. And a moment after- 
wards Alma was folded close in a motherly 
embrace, feeling hot tears dropping on her 
face as a tender voice said : 

** You must be Helen’s little girl come to sea 
her grandmother at last.” ; 

“ Yes,” she answered. ‘' May I stay? I will 
not give any trouble,” 

“Trouble!” cried Tom. ‘ You could not 
give us trouble, It will be like having Helen 
back again.” 

And with the welcome a new life opened for 
Alma. The farm was very small: the house 
old, shabby, and poorly farnished; but her 
grandmother and her uncle could not sufii- 
ciently show their love for the pale child who 
appealed to them so strongly. 

In this atmosphere of love, in the pure, sweet 
air, Alma gained health and new beanty, and 
Tom, smiling rognuishly, noticed that Charlie 
Willard, the young lawyer of Tent Haven, 
found a great deal of business in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Hunter's Farm. 4 

‘' That young city chap that haa set ap in the 
village is uncommon fond of milk, mother, 
Tom would say. 

‘‘Tgaw Alma carry out a tambler fall four 
times to-day ;” or, ‘‘ What can a young lawyer 
find so very interesting in feeding hens. I saw 
young Willard twice at the hen-houce when 
Alma was feeding the poultry.” y 

Bat Alma did not heed the mild teasing. 4 
new, glorious happiness opened to her when 
Charlie Willard joined her in her walk or 
stopped at the farm. A man of twenty-five 
or six, he had been a close student, had tra- 
velled at home and abroad, was cultured and 
refined. He had met many fair girls, but 
never oneco sweet and gentle as thi: little 
maiden who was the grandchild of old Mra. 
Hunter.. He wondered sometimes when she 
fally comprehended a Latin quotation, of 
spoke with easy familiarity of the works 0 
German and French aathors, bat Alma was 
reticent about her past life, and Charlie, wh? 
had been but @ year or two at Tent Haven, 
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never doubted that her life had been passed 
at the old farm. : 

Love's Young Dream gilded the long winter 
evenings and glorified the opening of spring. 

It was & quiet wooing. Uncle Tom keep- 
ing watch over his darling, grandmother 
gently sympathetic, and Charlie entirely 
devoted. 

Bat with the summer days there came a 
charige. Charlie came less and less to the 
farm, and, when there, was quiet and dull, 
never chatting in the old, bright way, nor 
planning for the future, with half hints of 
his hope as to who wonld share it. Alma 
wondered ; Tom grimly watched for a chance 
to ask an explanation ; grandmother was sure 
the poor fellow was ill. 

But one June day, when Alma was in the 
woods trying to still the dull pain at her heart, 
by getting very tired, Charlie Willard joined 
ber. 

“ Alma,” he said, gently taking her cold, 
rembling hands in his own, ‘‘I was going to 
run away, like a miserable coward, but I have 
resolved to speak out. I must go away, be- 
cause my life here has become unbearable!” 

She tried to speak, bat no words would 


conte. 

“Oh,” he said, with almost a groan, ‘do 
not let me think I make you unhappy, too? 
Listen, darling—you are my darling, my 
heart’s love, Alma! When I was trying by 
every device to win your heart, I was a rich 
map. I thought I could take my bride to a 
loxtrious home, give her all money could buy 
for her, take all care from her life. But I 
have lost everything at one blow. My lawyer 
writes me that the investments involving all 
my property have proved absolutely ruinous. 
I must work my way to even conpetency, and 
I cannot ask you to bear the burden of poverty 
with me.” 

“Yet I will be your wife,” was Alma’s 
answer, ‘if you will let me share your life and 
your troubles,” 

“ Bat, dearest, I have nothing. My practice 
here isa mere farce, and I must go where 
there is a thicker population, and earn my 
bread.” 

“Let me go with you.” 

And to Charlie's amazement, Mrs. Hunter 
and Tom repeated Alma's wish. 

“My niece can meet her own modest ex- 
penses,” Tom said, ‘‘and she lovesyou. Iam 
sure she will be a help and not a barden.” 

And Charlie, dearly loving the sweet girl, 
gladly made her his wife. He scarcely un- 
derstood bimeself, though Alma could have 
told him, how G-—— came to be selected as 
the city of their future residence; bnt on a 
lovely evening in Jaly the ycung couple found 
themselves upon the platform of the G 
Station, and Alma gave a cabman some direc- 
tione in a low voice. 

“We are going to a friend’s,” she told 
Charlie. ‘ Hotel bills are formidable.” 

The “ friend's” house was a handsome one, 
evidently newly furnished. Two servants 
were in the hall; the open door of a dining- 
room showed a temptiog repast already spread. 

Drawing her husband into the drawing- 
room, Alma for the first time told him the 
story of her life, 

“The houses that Mr. Carter secured for 
me proved to me very valuable, and he has 
bought this one for me, and invested a band. 
some sum in secure investments for me. This 
18 ourown house, Charlie, and I trust we shall 
find happiness here. I am sure, darling, you 
= never let me feel that I am ‘in the way’ 

Charlie’s answer need not be recorded. 

It was ten years later when Miss Eliza Han- 
naway said to a dear friend: 

“Yes, the Hon, Charles Willard’s wife is 
our step-sister, not our own sister. She was a 
miserable, whining thing who cheated us out 
of our fathers property, and I never could 
guess what any one saw to admire in her. She 
Was always ‘in the way’ here, and after run- 
ning away she never let us hear anything 
about her till she sent wedding cards.” 








THE SECRET WHICH 
PARTED THEM. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tue Honovraste Joseph PennixcTon, hav- 
ing entertained his two guests from the burnt 
ship, who had afterwards travelled to Africa 
with his friends and himeelf, left them in 
charge of his pretty, sea-gict villa, and went 
to London by a very early train to see Stella 
Eastace, 

She felt that he would come, and she was 
waiting for him alone in the beautifally-fur- 
nished drawing-room of her father’s house. 

Sir Jobn had gone oni for the day to look up 
his old friends, and Isola was busy uopacking 
with the aid of Miss Eustace’s muid up- 
stairs. 

So that when Mr. Pennington was announced 
ehe went to meet him with outstretched 
hands. 

‘* How good you are to me, my friend!” she 
exclaimed, as she raised her eyes to his face 
and saw how the sadness had settled in upon 
it, and the brightness had died out, ‘ Fanoy 
your being willing tohelp me when I have 
given you so much pain! Ah! how I wish 
there had been no misunderstanding between 
us! Idoindeed! I like you so very much,” 

‘‘And I hope you will continue to do so,” 
he returned,-smiling at her. ‘It will always 
be a real pleasure to me to see you happy, and 
to help you in any way. So remember you 
have, at least, one friend to trust in, and I 
am perfectly certain that little Isola would 
also do anything for you.” 

‘How that child loves you, Mr. Penning- 
ton!” said Stella, not keeping very closely to 
her subject, but starting off from it when he 
referred to her young companion and adopted 
sister. ‘You cannot do wrong in her eyes, 
and she is a staunch good child.’ 

‘Iam sure of it, You must let me have a 
peep at her before I go away. I cannot bear 
to think what might have become of her if 
she had fallen into bad or unkindly hands. 
Her heart would have broken.” 

“ Well, we will not break it, will we, Mr. 
Pennington?"’ asked Stella, softly. ‘She 
depends upon our love very much for her 
happiness. We must never let it fail her, 
must we?” 

And she regarded him very earnestly. 

A faint flush passed over his featarcs, and 
he met her gaze honestly. 

“I will not pretend to misunderstand you, 


Miss Eustace,” he replied, slowly; ‘‘and 1° 


will promise you to consider Isola's happiness 
always before my own. The one bright desire 
of my life is over. I can never love any other 
woman with the love I have loved you. But 
if, ia truth, when the child grows older, she 
cares for me as you believe in her izolated 
poeition, she shall have what heart I have to 
give, and I swear to be a good husband to her, 
£0 far as the power lies in me.” 

“‘ That is right,” said Stella, brightly. ‘It 
is as it should be, She clearly belongs to you, 


and I shall yet see you both very happy. You | 


will bless me_one day for having said ‘ no’ to 


a. 
‘Shall 1?” he asked, sadly enough. “ And 


you, Miss Eustace—are you going to be happy , 


too? What futare do you prognosticate for | 
, busy, the nature of which the mind mascu- 


‘line cannot fathom, 


yourself?" 

‘Indeed, I know not,” she returned, tears 
welling to her bright eyes. 
girl in a worse condition; and I do not see my 
way to better it.” 

‘: Let me help you,”’ he said, earnesily. 

‘* You shall as far as youcan. Isola faith- 
fally delivered your kind message to me, and 
I cannot tell you what I thought of your 
generosity. Yes, you can help; you can take 
@ letter to Viscount Venwood for me, I would 
rather if was not sent by post; I would 


like you to give it into his own bend, and | ‘ i dree 
' be attended to, and, in fact, withoutgoing inta 


bring me an answer. Have I asked too 


much?’’ she inquired, as she saw a thought- 
fal expression cross his face. 

‘You could not do that!” he returned. 
“But I was wondering whether this man is 
worthy of you. I do not know him myself, 
but your father's opinion is that heis not. I 
should be sorry to help you to unhappiness, 
dear Stella.” 

‘* Have no fear. My father is unjast to tho 
Viscount, very unjast ; there is nothing against 
him, nothing whatever. I cannot imagine 
what he and Colonel Vivian can ba thinking 
about, 

“‘T have told Stirling, and if I know him at 
al], he will face his accusers and have his 
name cleared. It is cruel that it ever should 
have been blackened, and for that I have to 
thank Colonel Vivian!” 

Mr. Pennington sat in deep thought. 

‘* Why should the Colonel be his enemy ? ‘’ 
he asked. ‘Can you give me any reason? 
That he is so I feel sure.” 

“‘ He is his very bitter enemy, but he has ~o 
reason for it!" 

‘*Had he any cause for jealousy about him 
and his wife? I oan think of nothing else, 
and from what Sir John tells me the quarrel 
between the pair must have been strangsly 
sudden, and took place while he and she were 
staying at Norrington Castle.” 

Stella shook her head. 

‘*Constance and the Viscount thoroughly 
understood one another. She was my confi- 
dante, and helped us whenever it was in her 
power, and I shall miss her more than I can 
tell you.” 

* Yes,”’ he said, with shrewd, good sense, 
‘* they may have understood one another, yst 
may have been misunderstood. The world ia 
censorious, and jealousy is insanely suspi- 
cious.” 

‘‘ Impossible!” she cried; ‘‘ you never knew 
Lady Constance, or you would understand 
that no one could doubt her ; she was altogether 
above suspicion.” 

“I can well believe that she should have 
been, or she would never have been yourfriend,"’ 
he answered, gently. ‘‘I will belicva in her 
with all my heart; but still I fancy that the 
fault they have against your lover is in con- 
nection with that lady; nevertheless, I can 
trust your opinion, and I will believe in him 
too. Nay, more, I will try and help him to 
clear himself of the accusations which both 
Sir John and Colonel Vivian seem quite ready, 
to bring against him.” 

Stella looked at him with erect head and 
clear, truthful eyes. 

** Do,” she said, eagerly ; ‘you will indeed 





*“ Never was a | 


be a friend to both the Viscount and to mei! 
| only you tell him the truth and how to diz 
| prove it!” 

**T will do so ; and now, where am I to fiad 
| the Viscount?” 

* Ah! that is part of the buarthen I havo 
laid upon you. I do not know where he is, 
but you can easily find out at the Carlton Club, 
He may be in town, or he may uot. I hope it 
will not give you much trouble to ascertain.” 

“IT am not sfraid of trouble in serving 
you, Stella, Atl I want is to see you happy.” 

** What a comfortable world it would be, Mr. 
Pennington, if all the people in it were kind 
and good like you,” suid the girl, warmly. 

‘And now,’ he replied, ‘‘no doubt you 
would like me to be off, and leave you to your 
own devices, Ladies have, I believe, innumer- 
able occupations which render them intensely 





Is it not so, Misa 
Enstace ?” 

‘You have Jearnt that treason from my 
father,”’ langhed Stella ; ‘for my own part [ 
cannot think how men, who are not in buei- 
ness, kill time. They do nothing but smoke, 
while we—our fingers are busy all day long. 
We have the flowers to drese, to cecorate our 
rooms, our writing and our needlework, our 
callers to receive. and their visits to return, 
the housebold affairs to look after, cervants to 





engage and dismiss, dinners to order, dress to 
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‘Now, tell me what you do, my friend ?” 
and she turned her bright eyes upon hia face. 

“ Sitin the yecht, and let it take me along,” 
he replied, merrily; ‘‘and, as you sty, smoke 
T can't think of anything else now you men- 
tion it, I admit that we are very useless 
beings, We langh at womankind for doing 
what-we call little things, and if there are no 
large ones to our hands we accept the situation 
by doing nothing at all, thatis the majority of 
ne! There are, of course, useful men who 
are bright exceptions to the rale.”’ 

** And there are algo lazy women, I'll admit, 
who divide their hours between the indalgence 
of a lounging carriage and a lounging cbair, a 
seneational novel, and a fan, who reqnire 
rome one else toeven hold a parasol over them ! 
What, are you going, Mr. Pennington? not 
without seeing the fairy, surely! Se would 
break her heart if she heard you had been 
here and she had not seen you.” 

“IT hope it would not be so bad as all that,” 
he returned ; ‘ but I should like a peep at my 
small friend, very much. Will yon give me the 
letter now, Mies Stella? There is no time like 
the present, end Sir John might come in, you 
know.” 

She needed no secund asking, and having 
nulecked a drawer gave him the packet with 
warm expressions of gratitude 

He placed it carefally in his breast coat 
pocket and buttoned it up. 

“There,” he said, “that is safe, I will 
place it in the hands of the Visconnt ag early 
as possible, and whatever avcw-r be gives me 
I will bring. Remain inevery dey from three 
until four, and I will return between those 
hours as soon as I cap,” 

She pressed his extended hand warmly, even 
affectionately. 

‘*T shall never forget your kindness however 
long I may live,”’ she murmured, deeply 
touched, ‘‘and if Ican ever he!p you, you will 
let me, will yon not?” 

“* Stella,”’ he replied, looking down into the 
depths of her exquisite violet syer, ‘there really 
bas only been one thing I have wanted very much 
all my life, and that was beyond my reach, 
but I will keep your kind words green in my 
memory, because they are kind, and I will 
not hesitate to ask you, dear friend, if ever I 
am in need of any help.” 

Then their hands parted, and she led the 
way from the room in silence. - 

Somehow she dii not feel that she could 
remark upon the weather just then, and he 
preferred the silence. 

There was a cozy room upon the firat.floor, 
which had been sacred to Siella, into which 
she had admitted her friend Isola into a sort 
of joint proprietorship, and in this pretty den 
it was understood tha’ the girls might make 
& litter at their own sweet wills, a fact not at 
all to be despised. 

Stella opened the doorand peepedin. Isola 
was standing by the window with flushed 
cheeks. 

“Star, dear,” she cried, ‘I saw juat the 
back of some one, and it was co like our dear 
Mr, Pennington, he may have come up.” 

‘* Well, [think he may,” lavghed Stella, ‘‘for 
here he is, you see, Are you very pleased to 
welcome him, Fairy? ”’ 

Isola’s great feeling eyes went up with a 
madden flash to Joseph Pennington, and 
there was no doubt whatever of her welcome, 

Another pair of eyes looked at him too, 
with an ‘I told you eo,” expression in them 
mingled with gladness. 

Then the door closed, and Stella Eustace 
was gone. 

Joseph was standing with a tiny hand in 
his, looking down upon the swest flushed face 
of Isola, 

*‘Are you so very glal to see me again— 
really, little Fairy ?” he asked; with a touch 
of unusual softness in his voice, 

“Indeed I am. I wish you would always 
stay here. I missed you so much. You see,” 
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she added, almost apologetically, ‘‘ we have 
been long together, and—and it is such a 
blank.” 

‘‘What—since yesterday! Why, child, 
what is to be done? I will see you as often 
as [can; but I may bs weeks away some- 
times.” 

The girl's lips trembled, the brown ae 
were tear-laden, but she spoke never a . 

He led her to a sofa by the window, an 
gazed at her, touched by her deep affection. 

“Little one,” he said, at length, “1 think 
you know that { wonld do anything to make 
you bappy. Bat I do mot see my way just 
yet. Youare sucha child. It is right that 
I should leave you free to see a little of the 
world, and the people in it; but, my dear, you 
shall always have my address, and if ever you 
want me write or telegraph, and I will not 
fail to corse. 

“Try and enjoy life no#. You haves 
happy home and kind friends, I leave‘you 
in perfect confidence that yon will soon forget 
poor old Jo Pennington, your sort of second 
father.” 

** Never!” she said, emphatically. 

*' Well, not quite that. Bat still you will 
find a sweetheart nearer your own age, and 
will be asking my consent ere long.” 

A pained look crossed her face. 

“Don't, please, don't!” she prayed. “I 
wish you would not go away.” 

** My obild, I muat,"’ he replicd, gravely. 
‘* Ac I said before; it is ristht.”’ 

* You know beat,” she murmared. ‘ Bat I 
shall look for your coming as one looks for 
the sanrise after the darknesa‘of the night.” 

**And you will always have a welcome for 
me, dear ?"’ 

“Aiways,”’ she whispered, coftly, and 
silence reigned between them, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Waen Count Angelo and Colonel Vivian 
jeft Leoni he gave orders to the hall-porter to 
admit no one, and shut himself up in his 
studio to try and live down the pain which 
was surging so hotly within his breast. , 

The disappointment was a bitter one, and 
yet he preferred it in its present form to being 
refused by Lady Constance. 

~He felt very thankful that he had never 
forced his love upon her. 

As if was there was no reason why he 
shonld lose her out of his life. 

He liked and admired her so much, and 
respected her also so well, that he hoped when 
the first keen heart grief was over, still to 
enjoy her friendship. 

He did not cast the very shadow of blame 
uponher. On the contrary, he considered her 
conduct had been isreproachable, and that no 
one could possibly have expected her to men. 
tion a man who had behaved to her as Colonel 
Vivian had self-evidently done. 

He could now understand her perfectly, ard 
the difficulty she experienced in retaining 
her position with himself. 

A new light was thrown upon many of her 
words and actions. 

Her kindliness and gentleness to him in the 
person of invalid and protector, and the 
changed manner when there was any fear cf 
love coming upon the tapis. 

More than ever he fel certain that she was 
a trne woman—really true. 

For one moment only he had been staggered 
by her busband's words of condemnation 
regarding Viscount Venwood, remembering as 
he did her own agitation at the mention of 
his name. 

But his faith in her soon regained its former 
position, and he told himself that, whoever 
else he might doubt, he would not doubt the 
woman he had loved so fondly, who was in no 
wiee changed because he had unwittingly 
made a mistake in her position. 

Ske might possibly have been annoyed by 
the attentions of Viscount Venwood. That 
might account for her manner, and also for 
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her husband's anger; as well as for her dig. 
inclination to hold any communication with 
the Viscount at all. 

Leoni wished now very greatly that he hag 
not driven her into correspondence with him. 
but he had never dreamed of such a thing gg 
this, and being unable to ascertain what he 
desired to know, he had written to Lad 
Constance to beg her to ask Viscount Ven. 
wood whether he had an uncle who bore the 
same title,and both married and died early, 
in which case he begged for the full maiden 
name of his wife. 

With much regret Lady Constance kept 
her promise and wrote. 

When her letter reached Norrington Castle 
Lord Douglas and his family had gone to 
London for Lady Winifred’s first season, ani 
Viseount Venwood, not being inclined for 
gaisty, had remained at home to keep his 
sister Hennie company. 

Bat upon receipt of her ladyship's note, 
Norrington Castle was deserted, and so was 
the young Lady Henrietta Douglas. 

The Viscount liked Lady Constance im. 
mensely for herself, but more still for Stella's 
sake, and he was longing for news of his lady. 
Jove. 

So off he started for Llanrooken Bay by the 
very first available train, ‘and took no rest 
until he stood with » bright face in her lady. 
ship’s pretty drawing-toom, where she was 
intently inepecting a sketeh which she had 
jast finished, and was holding it in various 
lights, so as to criticize it the more fairly, 
and judge of its merits and demerite—which 
she was trying to do with impartiality as 
though the work had been done by another 
and not hereetf. 

She started violently as his mame was 
announced ; bat her first vexation over that he 
shonid have come, she greeted him with a 
smile, if it was a somewhat grave one. 

** Why did you not write to Mr. Angelo as I 
begged you?” she said a little vexedly. 

‘Bless the man, I never ‘thought about 
him at all. I wasso glad to know where you 
were that it shut out all other consider«tions. 
Now, tell me where ie my dear Stella? I have 
been utterly wretched without news of her. 
Were you not hard-hearted, my friend, to keep 
me in ignorance of her doings so long ?" 

Lady Constance grew very pals. 

“Tam afraid you know all which I know,” 
she said gravely and sadly. : 

* Stella left England with her father, with 
no especial destination before them.”’ i 

*‘ And you have never heard from her since 
then?” he orisd, in agitation. “Oh! my 
darling must be dead, or she would have 
written both to you and me.” 

“ Hush ! do not anticipats evil. Stella has 
very probably written, even though I have 
not received her letters. 

“I have bad a trouble, Viscount, a great 
trouble, which has obliged me to iexve my old 
life behind. I never meant even you to find 
me out. How did you do so? I pnt no address 
on my letter.” 

“No, but there was a post mark, and for 
onee that post mark was clear; and [ had bat 
little difficulty in finding you ont. You seem 
to have won golden opinions in the neighbour: 


“ Many people did not know your name, but 
the good and besmtifal Lady of L'anrocken 
Bay, they said, muet be the lady I songht. 
Ana so you see I found you.” 

“Ahi you were too sharp for me,” she 
langhed. «I thought I was quite safe; but 
now I must ask you not to reveal my hiding- 
place. You look astonished. I have not done 
any very ghastly deed, believe me, Sill, I 
wish to be lost by the world at large, sud I 
certainly never meant you of ali men 0 
find me.” 

“Why me of all men?” he asked. ‘“ We 
bave ever been sincere friends, and I hope we 
shall always continue so.” 

Lady Constance looked very grave. 

“ Have you heard anything about me? 





| she inquired. 
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“ Yes, many things,” he Jaoghed. ‘‘Ii is 
marvellous what a genius for invention some 
peop’e have.” 

« At any rate, no doubt, they have one item 
of news corredtly—that I am parted from 
Colonel Vivien, and that being the case, I feel 
it incambenit upon me to live the lifeof a 
recluse. I will tot receive any one at all.’ 

“ Not even Stella ? ” 

“Ah! my heart responds to her nate. 
But I must say ‘no’ even to that tempta- 


tion. 

“Ber father would have the right to an 
explanation of my position botore he let Stella 
be my friend.as of old, and that explanation 
I should decline to give. 

“No, Visoount. You must keep my secret, 
and = ‘tell —— I am tobe 
found. ge 

“1 must,’ poder Bat how are my 
dear gitlend I to get.on without you? ” 

“In your place I should wait qaietly until 
gho is twenty-one, and then marry her with- 
out anyone's leave. I think it would be about 
your only chanee. Sir John cannot consent 
when your father is so’ adverse to his daughter, 
bat I do not 4hink hedislikes you, and he 
would forgive what he-could not prevent.” 

Toe Visoount grasped her ladyship's ‘hand. 

“I believe you are fight,” the said; * bat 
there is stillgome time to Wwait,and I have no 
patience. Waiting playa the dickens with 
me. I want my dear 
hear a word of ‘her. @on% even know 
whether she is dead or alive! Bat Heaven 
orant that the is well. Huppy, I flatter my- 
self, she Garinot Be withotis me, does 
leve me very ‘fuch, does she not?’ and he 
locked anxiously-at Lady Oonstance to con- 
firm his words. 

“There is not a donks about it,” she ad. 
mitted, with a smile, “You are a Iucky 
fellow, Viscount, Stella is a prize worth 
waiting for.’’ 

“ About her letters. She must have written,” 
he said, eagerly, ‘‘ both to you and me.” 

“In which case the letters will have been 
returned #0 her under cover to whatever 
address she gave, #o I ‘hope ‘she has received 
them s#fely again ére this,” 

* Bat in that case what must she think of 
us?” objected the young’man. 

“ Mistrast crops up with fangus growth in 
hearts where one would least expect it,” 
returned her ladyship, sa@ly. “ But still I 
will go bail for Stella, She would never mie. 
wust ether you or me. Hers is a nature in 
which the good tree of faith wonld flourish.” 

“Yee, her's is a nobie nature,” oried the 
Viscount, warmly, 

“Here is to-day’s paper, Lady Constance, 
would you care to see it?” 

“Well, I should. I always keep a look-out 
for the Mermaid when I get held of one, but 
that is not often now. By the bye, what about 
that young Leoni Angelo? You will either 
write to him, or call on him when in town ? 


The latter would perhaps be best. You will | 


See about it, will you not?” 
“Of course I will satisfy hia curiosity if it 


lies in my power,” laughed the other, “but I j 


really know very few details of our family 


history. Some people may chutter over their | 


ancestors, but not the Douglasses. Neverths- 
less, since the gentleman is your friend, I must 
do my best for him, even though I shall pro- 
bably he obliged to ask my father for the in- 
formation ired.”’ 

“ Itis not exactly curiosity, you ses,” replied 
Lady Constance. =? ‘ 

“ Mr. Angelo is heir to bis kinsman, Count 
Angelo, a proud old Roman nobleman, who 
Makes it @ sine gud non that he ehould ascer- 
tain who his movher married. She was a sweet, 
good woman, a great friend cf my own 
mother’s, and it is quite possible that your 
parents may recollect her, and be able to 
throw some light upon the subject.”’ 

Oh, in search of a father is he?” langhed 

— lightly ; ‘well, heis to be envied, never to 
a ve had one all these years! Bat-surely he 
ces not expect to find one among the 


now, ead T cannot. 


Douglasses, does he? If s9,-1do not eavy 
him. We are proud of our race, bat i fancy 
we think moreof ourselves ‘than Others do of 

* Well, I do n0t ‘kuow,”’ raplied Lady Con- 
stance, thoughtfally; "bat raatly Me. Angelo 
in very like you; you need not look disgudted, 
for he is a very good-looking fellow ; even the 


Douglasses m of hitn,” she ended 
with alaugh, “ And heise brave-and nice into 
the bargain. tiny tifa, eo you will not 


He saved 

wonder that I speak highly ot him, I though 
it was soarcely worth ‘the saving until death 
and I were face to Taee, and then I found” 
that life is sweet even to tle most miiver- 
able!” : 

“Indeed I hope you are uot in that alae, 
dear Liwdy Constance,” said the Viseount 
gently. “ Will you mot trust me, and let me 


help you?” 

Bat ber lad ly shook her head. 

* Impossible,” d, hastily ! ‘quite im- 
possible." 


OHAPYER XXXIti. 


“Supross we @o Gut into my dest Hittle 
garden,” said Lady Constaute,a feeling of #ad- 
ness: almost overpowering her. ‘ The atest, 
fresh ait will do us both good, and we ean talk 
there as well as here, see you have tetuiged 
the trsp which br Over; that is Wise 
: yoa, for you would’ none at Lianrosken 

ay. 


“And are not ding to ask me to 


you 
| Yemain here even for a few hoars aftermy 


‘wbeence,’’ he | ‘“] oan assure you 
‘have plenty to talk abotit. I hve one inex. | 
haustible theme,” 

“No, 1-ama@et poime'to invite you at‘all,” 
she returned, ‘‘and it is of no use for you to 
be offended, for I simply cannot; batI will 
make use of you. I willdrive with you into 
the town, and walk back, I shall then have 
the pleasure of your company for a longer 
space iof time, and the advantage of a» lift.” 

“Tam afraid the pleasure of my company 
must have become nil, since you are in such 
hurricane haste to'tarn ‘ma out,’’ continued 
the — man emusedly, 

*“An@a lam afraid that the tree of faith 
does not flourish in your heart, Viscount, ae it 
does in Svella's,” replied ber Jadyship. “Believe 
me, I am in no wise changed, although oir- 
cumstances are, Indeed, I hops you will mever 
know the bitterness of your faith and hope 
being shattered as mine have been.” 

There waz ® catch in her voice as she 
turned abruptly away from him, and ascend- 
ing ® look-out mound, stood gazing out ‘to 


sea. ‘ 

He joined her, and passing‘his hand through 
her arm, he:said softly,— 

‘* Lady Constance, I grieve for you. I will 
not pry into your serrow, bat remember that 
| #¢ would bea true pleasure to me to eerve you 
in any way, and I will, if ever you will let 
me. Do not answer me at all, bat just make 
use of me, if you can.” 

She did not anewer him, and they went 
' Gown into the and walked on again. 

* Now, tell me abont the last Viscount 
| Verwood,” said her ladyship, more to change 
' the conversation than for auything else. 

“Do you mean my uncle Rickard?” he 
asked. 

‘*T haven't an idea who I mean,” she laughed; 
“bat who did Uncle Richard marry ?”’ 

‘He never married at all, poor devil!” 
answered the Viscount in a low voice. 

‘He is a man who I pity from the bottom 
of my heart. His father was such anosher as 
my own, I suppose, and drove him into the 
' rash act of suicide. We do not care to talk 
| much about it, as you may fancy, but wish the 
, dead past to bary its dead, Any way, he and 
| my grandfather went off the stage of life 
| almost together, and my father became un- 
expectedly the Earl of Douglas. 

** I bave never heard him speak of the mat. 





‘ 


~abve 








ter, but my mother told me.” 


‘* How very :a4,” returned Lady Cors‘ance. 
‘‘T really do not wonder that the Huri shuns 
the subject. I should doso myself.’ 

‘©T¢ was a love affair of course, over which 
Uncle Richard and hia father split up. 
There was nothing against the girl of his 
choice, s0 my mother says, bat the old Barl 
forbade his marrying her, and got rid of her 
somehow.” 

‘ Got rid of her! Sarely you do not mean 
she was murdered?” said her ladyship with 
gee of horror. 

*FHleaven forbid !"’ ejaculated the Viscount. 
“MU I heard was that she vanished, ani that 
ty uafortunate uncle was driven to despair, 
not being able to find her, and Ido not wonder 
at it, for I understand his devotion to her was 
great, 

‘If I were tologe Stella byafather's treachery 
I dare notthiok what I shoald do—worse than 
my Unole Richard, I fear,” and an ominous 
light flashed from the Viscount’s dark eyes. 

“Well, if he mever married, Mr. Amgsfo 
cannot claim the Iate Viecount for his father. 
However, go atid see him, there's a good 
fellow; you itimy yet be able to help him to 
diecover what he wants to know; and #f you 
can you will be doing me a favour, for I 
am undér @ deep Oblization to him,” 

“ He ie ‘ty friend from henceforth,” ovied 
the Viewount warmly. “ I will do ‘my titfhost 
for him. You have besn 80 good to Stella 
and to methat there ia nothing I woald not 
Go to prove my gratitude. Dear, sweet Stelia, 
how 1 wish she were with us nov. How happy 
I should be, just wild with joy. Tt ie awfal 
*olook back to the dreary months which have 
gone by without her. 

* Avosence may Change some men, 80 people 
say, but my love is quite unchanged. Vid you 
think I could ever forget, dear Lady Con. 
stance? If so, you did me a great injustice.” 

They were walking along the path by the 
fence next to the beach ; and it was then that 
their voices reached Colonel Vivian, ag he 
passed by on the other side, and rooted him to 
the spot, filling his brain with madness, and 
his pulses with fire. 

And yet more innocent words could scarcely 
have been spoken. 

Is seomed that that one harmless seorét was 
ever to bear evil'fruit for poor Lady Constance, 
and to divide her from her hasband more and 
more, 

We know how, led on by the will.’ the- 
Wisp words of Mee. Martin, he went to |r«ly, 
there heard of bis wife again as the futare 
wife of another man; and how his last 
remnant of feeling for her was swept away in 
the whirlwind of wrath, his return to London 
and his interview with Leoni Angelo, the 
bitter awakening which thon ensued for the 
young artist, and the noble manner in which 
ne bore his disappointment. 

In the meantime, Viscount Venwood had 
travelled to town; and, having joimed his 
people at hie father’s mansion in Mayfair, he 
soon started off for Leoni's address, only to be 
refused admittance by the ball porter. 

The hall porter of that set of flats was a 
very good man—a very good man indeed ! 

So'he assured the world at large, who felt 
bound to believe him. 

He belonged to a sect to which we hope 
there may not be many converts. ’ 

He never spoke withodt ‘‘thanking the 
Lord,” aud prided himkelf that truth was 
always told by him at any prite. 

Thus it came mbout that when the Viscouns 
rang the sonorous bell, and John Ridge arcse 
from his comfortable high-backed chair and 
opened the door, the young nobleman inqtired 
whether Mr, Angelo was at home. 

*¢ Well, siz, he 7s at home,” he said, qoufi- 
dentially, ‘‘but he desired me to say that he 
was not. He might have known that my duty 
to my higher Master would have prevented me 
from telling the faleehood for him. Thank 
the Lord I am preserved from lies. Mr. 
Angelo is at home, sir, but he is not at home to 

ou ! ” 

. Then, having done all the mischief he could 
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[TBE VOICES OF LADX CONSTANCE AND THE VISCOUNT REACHED COLONEL VIVIAN, AND FILLED HIS BRAIN WITH MADNESS Yj 


with his wenderful caintly words, he smiled— 
smiled with satisfaction that the Lord had 
upheld him to speak the truth ! 

There are many John Ridges about, and the 
sequel to this especial John, is that that week 
pour Leoni was robbed of a hundred pounds, 
and valuable jewels were stolen from the 
various flats to the amount of nearlya thousand 
more. 

No one dreamed of saintly John Ridge as 
the thief, more especially as he went home 
very ill, sending a medical certificate as to his 
indisposition, 

But eaintly John never returned ; and from 
distant rumour we learn that some one answer- 
ing to the name of Benjamin Biggs is driving 
a thriving trade in a saintly way in New 
a and is heard to thank the Lord continu- 


y 

Whether Benjamin Biggs is one and the 
same person as John Ridge deponent sayeth 
not; but there is evidently a strong family 
likeness, and if not, the good man must be a 
member of the identical sect ! 

Any way, saintly John’s chair is empty, and 
they are doing without a hall porter for those 
cosey flats. 

Viecount Venwood flushed with anger, and 
was about to turn away once and forever from 
Leoni Angelo, when he remembered his 
promise to Lady Constance. So, notwith.- 
standing his roffled feathers, he left his card 
with the Mayfair address upon it, and went 
home, boiling over at the insult. 

Winifred was alone, and he had soon con- 
fided the story to her, only suppressing all he 
could about Lady Constance. 

When Lady Winifred heard the name, her 
cheeks flashed, and her heart began to pit-a- 


pat. 

* Don't be vexed, Stirling,” she said, 
soothingly. ‘ Rest assured that that message 
was not intended for you. I never believe in 
people who go about pretending to praise the 
Lord. True religion is very silent, like true 
poverty. When you meet Mr. Angelo he will 





explain to you what the man meant. Every 
one speaks well of the artist,” she went on, 
with glowing cheeks. ‘And oh! how I 
should like to see his studio. I hear it is all 
fitted in Italian style, and is really lovely !” 

“Why, Winny, you seem quite interested,” 
laughed the Viscount. ‘I never knew you so 
animated about any one before. Have you 
ever seen this paragon, young lady? I must 
confess you.” 

‘Yes; more than oncein the Park,” she 
replied, growing ever more rosy red. 

“Oh, indeed! And were you introduced to 
him?” 

“ No.” 

“Still you can tell me what he is like, I 
suppose? Lady—someone told me,” he 
amended, “that he is very like me. Ie that 
correct ?"’ 

“‘Qaite correct. He really might be your 
yg bat he has a brighter look than you 

ave.’ 

“Is better looking in fact?” he said, laugh- 
ing outright. ‘‘ Well, I was told that before, 
too, so I suppose there must be some truth in 
it. But it’s not flattering, old girl, now is it? 
The fellow is only an artist after all, and does 
not know who his own father was. And it 
was decided cheek his not choosing to be at 
home to me.” . 

** Does not know who his own father was?” 
exclaimed Winifred. ‘' How very romantic!” 

‘*Very. It reminds one of the old song of 
the nigger’s history : ™ 


‘*T might have been a king’s son, 
But, on the other hand, 
Supposing I’m a cobbler’s, 

Well, now, that aint so grand !” 


‘* Your friend, the artist, may be a cobbler's 
offspring, you see, Mademoiselle Winny, so 
for goodness sake don't get up too violent an 
admiration for him, 

“* He must be a cad, or he would never have 
_ | @® message for me or any one 
e se ” 


“‘ He never did leave it.’’ 

‘*Can you answer for him, my dear?” 

“Yes,” she replied, firmly, ‘the man is a 
gentleman, whoever he is, Of that I am quite 
sure.”’ 

‘Well, I suppose women are blessed with 
stronger faith than men, for J cannot feel sure 
at all,’’ 


And with a nod to his sister the Viscount 
left the room. ’ 

Winifred sat in deep thought fora time, 
then rose and rang the bell. 

“ Lewis,” she said, gravely and calmly to 
the footman, although a rose-leaf seemed ta 
flutter over either cheek, ‘‘if a gentleman, & 
Mr. Angelo, should call to see the Viscoun’ 
please to show him in here to me.” 


(To be continued.) 








Monkeys are not the only animals which are 
capable of showing sorrow and of weeping. 
Humboldt says the saimiri of Peru are extremely 
sensitive, and that at the least cause of chagrin 
their eyes fill with tears. Real tears have been 
observed among dogs, deer and gazelles. Here 
another supposed characteristic of man dis- 
appears, 

THE use of the words “sit” and “set” is 
well defined in the following example: A man, 
or woman either, can set a hen, although they 
cannot sit her, neither can they set on her, 
although the old hen might sit on them by the 
hour if they would allow. A man cannot set oD 
the wash stand, but he could set the basin on 1’, 
and neither the basin nor the grammarians would 
object. He could sit on the dog’s tail, if the dog 
were willing, or he might set his foot on it. But 
if he should set on the aforesaid tail or sit his 
foot there, the grammarians as well as the dog 
would howl. And yet, strange as it may seem, 
the man might set the tail aside and then sit 
down, and neither be aseaulted by the dog no? 





the grammarians. 
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[*18 THAT MEANT FOR ME?” ASKED CYRIL, AS BROWNIE STARTED AT FINDING HIM BY BEB SIDE.) 


NOVELETTE.) 


BROWNIE. 


—30i-— 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* My old love in the garden chair, 
Looking upward soft and shy, 
With her oval face and rippling hair, 
And the rich white dress she used to wear, 
And her work laid idly by.” 


“ Browne, I am sure you ought to stop 
working. It will try your eyes if you do that 
fine embroidery by this uncertain light.’ 

“I can see plainly, mother. Look what 
a golden glory there is still in the West,” 
and Hester Barrington, commonly called 
“ Brownie,” pointed with one slender finger 
towards the sun, who was just disappearing 
to rest amid a eplendour of purple, orange 
and pink cloud. 

“Tt can’t do you any good, dear. Think of 
your precious sight. There will be plenty of 
time ito finish that during the week, I am 
sure.’ 

“Very Well, mother,” said the girl, sub- 
missively, patting her work on the little rustic 
table at her side and leaning back luxuriously 
in the comfortable wicker chair, which was 
Placed on the lawn a few feet from the 
Window at which her mother sat regarding 
her with fond and loving eyes. 

It was hardly to be wondered at that Mrs. 
Barrington regarded her daughter fondly, for 
she was girl any mother would have been 
proud of, 

She was very pretty and very gracefal. Her 
small person was beautifully made, and her 
little head rose from a throat that sculptors 
might have taken for a model. 

er face was a perfect oval, lighted by 
Velvet-brown eyes, that looked out dreamily 
from « border of thick black lashes; her hair 





was a rich dark brown, and her skin was 
brown, with a vivid carmine on lip and cheek, 
while her features were straight and regular. 

Her brother Jim, six years her senior, 
had called her ‘‘ Brownie’? when she was a 
toddling mite on account of her gipsy-like 
colouring, and the pet name clung to her 
tenaciously. 

Speak of Hester or Miss Barrington and 
people in the neighbourhood would begin to 
consider who was under discussion; talk of 
‘‘ Brownie” and every one knew who was 
meant. 

Jim and Hester were Mrs. Barrington’s 
only children... Her husband died soon after 
the birth of latter, leaving her discon- 
solate, as far as his companionship was con- 
cerned, but comfortably off; and she lived at 
Whitebrook, the pretty, old, rambling house 
where her brief married life had been spent 
after his death, doing her best to bring up the 
children as he would have done had he lived. 

Hester, of course, was tractable enough, 
learned languages, botanology, conchology, 
and all the other “ ologies,” along with a 
heap of other things in a most exemplary 
manner, considering she was of a gay, active, 
bright temperament, and preferred chasing 
butterflies, climbing trees, galloping about 
on her pony, and. playing oricket with her 
brother to sitting beside a grim-faced gover- 
ness laying in a stock of knowledge. 

Jim proved less easy to deal with. Secretly 
Mrs, Barrington thought that there must 
have been gipsy- blood in her husband’s veins, 
for the boy, like the girl, had a brown skin, 
brown hair, and those almost indescribably 
dark, black-lashed eyes, peculiar to the 
Romany. 

Both children were extremely like their 
father and resembled not at all their mother ; 
and Jim, moreover, early showed a restless 
desire for change and travel, a dislike to 
having a roof over his head and a fixed 
dwelling-place, and never rested until his 
mother put him into Her Majesty’s navy, 





where scope was given to his desire {fr 
constant change of sights and scenes, and 
dwelling: places. 

It was @ grief to the mother to part with 
her dearly-loved son, to give him over to 
the power of the merciless ocean, that some- 
times arises and engulfs all one holds dear, to 
let him go for oruises that lasted years, and 
in all the time never once to hold his hand, or 
kies his cheek, or give him her blessing. 

Still, she was a sensible woman, and knew 
it is not well to thwart the inclinations of a 
bold, high-spirited, restless boy. So after a 
long and serious conversation with her old 
and trusted friend, Mrs. Sutherland, of Creek 
Abbey, she consented to his becoming a sailor, 
and took the necessary steps towards getting 
him made a naval cadet. 

She had no cause to repent of this step. 
The discipline and regularity observed on 
_— & man-o’.war had a beneficial effect on 

im. 

While retaining his dash and fearlessness, 
he became more amenable and reasonable, and 
at twenty-four was nothing save a credit and 
a comfort to her, her only sorrow about him 
being that she could not enjoy the daily 
pleasure of his society. 

Brownie also felt the want of it, though not 
to such an extent, for she had a companion, & 
most devoted and charming one, in the sha 
of Cyril Sutherland, the young master of the 
Abbey, who, being just about Jim's age, and 
having known her all her life, wasa delightful 
friend, one whom she had alternately petted 
and treated cruelly since she was a mite in a 
white frock and big blue sash, whose chief 
delight had been to pull the boy’s wavy, fair 
locks that grew rather long and luxuriantly at 
that period of his existence. 

Allegorically speaking, she had continued to 
pull his locks, for she was a capricioas little 
fairy, and no end of a tease, and delighted in 
torturing the great, tall, strong man, who 
conld easily have taken her up in his arms 
and carried her like a baby. 
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She liked to order him about, to have him 
as her slave; and all went wskbwwhile he 
obeyed her imperious commas@e; When he 
objected, or rebelled, or wished to. dave his 
own way, which, it must be admifted, was 
very seldom, then she would turn ‘on him, 
tease and torture him by hersmprigiousness, 
or freeze him with ber coléifiess udiilithe was 
fain to ory peccari, and in wn tie old 
terms of “you 4 & obay,” Which 
suited ‘her, and ditin's @xadtly :suit ‘him, yyet 
which he was neverthdiesagonstra 


inet 
tend did,and waithiatime, Hike aateadiies 


'e- 
man has, unéil the victor is overthrown, amd 
becomes the vanquished, 


“Ts Oyril coming this evening?” in 


Mrs. Barrington, leaning forward a little, endl | 


toying with » scarlet roseéhat peeped through 
the window in an intrugive and inquisitive 
fashion. 

“T am not certain, moter." 

“Why not?” asked. the elder Indy with 
gome surprise, 
ie. He went to Lontlon yesterday, rettiem- 
ber.” 

“Oh, yes; the way, I had thon i, 
But I thonght ey ; 

“He.intended to if hesoulll get 
—- bay ~- ae ee pee to gee to 

% mot thin sould possibly 
batk'to Oreeth until late to-night.” i 

“ Dien T don’t suppose we shall see him?” 

“ T bardly think s0,” 

“ It is: nine now.” 

“ Yes. He told me helhad swenty different 
places #© goto. Just-famey that, mother!” 
and Brownie tarned round and Jooked at her 
mother with wide open-eyes, 

‘* Twenty places! Whatsort of places?” 

‘‘ Mostly shops. Mfrs. Sutherland gave him 
& heap of commissions, and the sketch, and 
directions for Jenny’s dreas.’’ 

“‘T wonder Jenny did not go with him.” 

‘* Oh, she hates London jast as much as he 
does, and if she had gone he would have had to 
come back yesterday, and that would have been 
a terrible hurry-scarry, and Mrs, Satherland 
did not want the trouble of going herself.” 

« nae has perfect confidence in Cyril's 
taste?" 


“Oh yes. He is quite well able to manage | 


-all the commissions she gave bim properly.” 
“IT suppose it will bs a very grand affair?” 
*“OF course, mother. Jenny is a great 

heiress, and her coming-of-age-ball naturally 

ought to be a grand affair.” 

‘ Aune seems to think so,” 

** Yes ; and so do2s Cyrii, and so do I.” 

‘Really? Well, Brownie, I don't see what 
you have to do with it,’ smiled her mother 
quizzically. 

‘‘A great deal,” returned the girl, witha 
little gesture of importance, ‘' You know how 
much they think of ma at the Abbay.” 

‘I know they loveand spoil you, dear.” 


“Ob, mater! spoil me?” | 


** Well, pet you, then.” 

‘' That is a better word.” 

“Tam glad that suits you. What does Jenny 
gay toit all?” 

“Of course she doesn’t care a fig. You 
know what sheis. Likes riding better than 
dancing, a tweed gown better than a ball dress, 
and a book better than the handsomest and 
most fascinating man that ever lived.” 

‘She is a queer, studious sort of girl.” 

* An awfally jolly one.” 

‘‘ My love, that slang again,” expostulated 


Mrs. Barrington, mildly. | 


‘Very sorry, mother dear, only can’t always 
ty it. Think I've got into a habit of using 


“I think you have, too, and it comes of your 
being 80 much with Cyril, I am afraid, and 
with Jim, when he is here,” 

**Qb no, mater. I think I learnt it from 
the Pringles,” said the girl, hastily, while the 
carmine glowed deeper on each cheek. 

“Tf that is the cage, I am not sorry they 
are leaving Creek, Brownie.” 

“Neither am I. They are loud, valgar gizls 


was to come back to.d ye o 


though lively and amusing, and it is so easy to 
learn a bad habit.” 


“ She can harilly bewalled beautiful.” 

af she were properly and becomin 
“Yes ; I wonder ‘how she will look io the 
« What isiit to be?” 
White silk and lilies of the valley. ‘Won't 


| it bodovely?” 


‘Very pretty in iteelf, bat terribl to 
her hairand complexion, I should say 7” 

ab Mother, what shall I wear?" 

TI don’t know yet, dear ; 
time to think about it.” al 

“Heaps, I mean it fo.be something@hic.” 

“ OF course!” 

And then ths elder lady settle herself com. 
| fortably for a map, and the younger one 
| nestled into her chair, and watched the stars 
| come out one by one and s le the blac 

vault of heaves with their yem-like brilliance, | 
and thought of Cyril, and wondered why the 
last two dayshad appeared so long, and wished 
he was back with a budget ‘of news and then 
| —why then a warm hand caught both hers, 
‘and a pair of moustached lips swept her brow 
| lightly, and Cyril stood beside her. 
“How dare you?” she crieti, jumping up 
| indignantly. 

“Why, Brownie, I haven't ceen you for 
thirty-six hours!" exclaimed the young man, 
as though that explained the whole thing 

| satisfactorily. 

| * Well?” 

“Well?” 

| ‘ You know I never permis you to—to—kieg 
= she stammered, blashing fariously the 
| w 





“Sometimes. Last Christmas, you did, 
| and on your birthday.” 

| ‘Those were special occasions,’ she told 
| him with a great show of dignity. 

‘* And this iea special occasion.” 

**You should at least have asked my per- 
| mission.” 

‘*1 will next time, dear.” 

** Next time, indeed! Really it seems as 
| though you intended it to bea matter of daily 
' ocourrence.” 
| “I should like itto bea matter of hourly 
| occurrence, Brownie,” said the young fellow 
| audaciously. 

“Cyril!” she returned severely, “I shall 

be very angry with you, and not speak to you 
| for a whole week !’’ 

‘** Don’t, please. Do forgive me! See whatI 
have brought you from town,” and pulling a 
packet from his pocket, he stepped nearer the 
| window into the circle of mellow light shed 

around by the huge moderator lamp on the 
table beside Mrs, Barrington, and held up an 
outrageously long pair of suéde > 
| “Qh!” ejaculated Brownie, her 
anger at the sight of the gloves she had long 
| wanted, and coming nearer, “ those are lovely 
; ones 1” 
; I thought you would like them. I hunted 
through half the glove-shops in Londen before 


ae oun't, and ee 


“Bie would beverymoch more presenmble | 
y dressed.” | die 


[ |) the 


ET 


I could get them long enongh, and at lag, 
foand them in the Barlington Arcade,”’ 
“Slow ewially kind of you." 
“Nou won't be angry aay lounger?” jp, 
mea avhe gave herthe packer, 
Now Yorgive -you,” eho replied magnani. 
sly, ae-she'turned over the aentents of the 
ypecket with dhitdish glee, and @rawing oui, 
' bones said, ‘i shall wear theue a: 


ie ‘and promise me the first-ance,” 


| OF course. “Wee ulwaye have #he ‘first to. 


we?” with glance 
@ark velvety eyewtthet mace his 


tain concee! let Sahel 


it with Jenny,” 
, Wetting her long 
wrbs 


will dance at all.” 
” 


‘Yes, she is very’ a” 
‘than ‘that, obftinate—malish— 
‘that's the right term. Comeand see me to 
Brownie. I won't disturb Mrs, 
she looks'so comfortable,’ with 
a glance #6 that daly who was snoring 
fully, of young Nather- 
nd’s close proximity. 
‘Mother would like to see you,"’ objected 
Brownie. 
** 1’]] come to-morrow ; ask me to lunch like 
a good child. Jen has one of her mummified 
old professors coming, and she'll prose all 
through the meal about Cheops and the 
Pyramids. I want to escape.” 
‘‘] hardly think it necessary to ask you,” 
said Miss Barrington rather pointedly. 
‘Fairly hit;*he laughed. ‘I often come 
without it, don's 1?” 
‘* Often.”’ 
“Then I’ll come to-morrow, unless you tell 
me not to.” 
‘‘ Mother will be at home.” 
“And will you beat bome? It is youl 
want to see, Brownie,” he told her tenderly. 
“Oh, yes, I shall be at home,” sha auswered 
with a thrill of happy, light-hearted lauzhter, 
and then they went down to the gate arm.-in- 
arm, and stood by the great lilac bushes talk- 
ing for a little while before they made their 
final adieus for the night and parted. 


CHAPTER II. 


** He called this afternoon, 

And lingered—oh ! so long, 

And made me play his favourite tune 
And sing his favourite song ; 

A skein of silk he helped to wind, 
He watched me while I drew ; 

No brother could be half so kind, 
I wish I knew—I wish I knew.” 


Tax next morning as Mrs, Barrington and 
her daughter sat at breakfast, they heard the 
cracked notes of the postman's horn, and a few 
minutes after a neat-handed Phyllis brought 
the letters in—one for Brownie three for het 
mother. 

“The girl's was only a bill froma local 
haberdasher, and the first two the elder lady 
opened were of a similar nature, The third 
she perused closely, a shadow gathering thé 
while on her a aa a look of perplexity 
stealing into her sti ight eyes. : 

im Waat is it, mother?” queried Brownie, 
who noted these familiar sigas of annoyance. 





| * bode tne fetter fame wore 
“My cousin, Alianore Surtees.” 
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“Lady Sartees!” repeated the girl in sur. 
prise.“ Why, it is an age since you have 
heard from’her, is it not?” 

“Yes. some time.” 

“What does she want?” 

4: She is leaving Russia.” 

‘* Yes.” 

“The climate is too cold, and is trying her 


ang3.” 

« Yes, and is Bir Reginald leaving too?” 

No.” 

* How is that?” 

“He is with the embassy, dear, and can’t 
leave.” 

“Oh, I see, and what is she going to do?” 

“Coming to Eogland.” 

“ What part?” 

“She wants to come here,” replied Mrs. 
Barrington, reluctantly. 

“Here? Oh, mother!” 

Brownie’s voice rose almost to a shriek. 

“Is the idea so very distasteful to you, my 
dear?” asked the elder lady, gravely. 

“We have been so happy here together, 
mother,” said the girl, wissfally. 

“We shall still be happy, dearest.” 

“ A third person will makes great difference 
in our home life,” she pouted. ‘We shall 
have no privacy. There will always be some 
one to listen to our confidential chats.” 

“Not always. Of course Alianore will be 
ont a good deal visiting and £0 on.” 

“Not if she is an invalid, surely.” 

“She is not an invalid, dear, at least, not 
a confirmed one, such as you mean. Her lungs 
were never strong, and the rigours of Russia 
have tried them; she says,” referring to the 
letter that lay on the table beside her, “ that 
she has been ordered to South Deyon.” 

“ What a pity our home happens to be situ- 
ated in South Devon,” grumbled Brownie, 
interruptingly. 

“And asks me to Ief her stay here as a 
favour.” 

“Oan't you say no, mother ?. Can't you say 
the house is full, or the carpets are ap, or the 
painters here, make some excnse? ” 

“Hardly. It would be very awkward if she 
came to the neighbourhood, stayed at Creech, 
for instance, and found out that I had been 
telling untraths.” 

“Perhaps she wouldn't. She might go to 
Torquay.” 

“No; I think she would come here, near 
g.”” 


“ Why ? ” 

“Because she would be lonely elsewhere. 
She thinks here she would soon get to know 
our friends and acquaintances.” 

_ “TI see, She is a regular society woman, 
isn’t she?” 

“She is fond of entertainments and 
gaisty.” 

‘‘Why hag she never come to cee you, 
mother? I never remember seeing her here.’’ 

“She hag been married for fifteen years, 
and went abroad directly after the wedding 
with her husband.” 

“ Was it a Jove match?” 

“Well, no,” replied Mrs. Barrington, fam. 
bling with the coffee cups, and evidently 
embarrassed. ‘It was more a marriage of 
convenience.” 

“ Sir Reginald is very rich, isn’t he?” 
“Very rich.” 

“Is he old?” 
ty was forty-five when she married 


a 


hi 
“ Then he is sixty now?” 


“Yea,” 
‘And how old is she?” 
“Thirty-six, There is a difference of 


nearly a quarter of a cen between them.”’ 
“Too much mater, don't you think so?” 

I think it is better, that there isa greater 
chance of happiness, when husband and wife 
&f€ more the sume age.” 

* How much older than you was the pater ?” 
“ Five years.” 
“ Just # nice difference.” 

Yes.” 


“ 





‘* Pell me, mother,” said the girl suddenly, 
‘is Lady Surtees beantifal ? ” 

‘‘ She was very beantifal at fhe time of her 
marriage. I have not seen her since, and 
fifteen years often makes a very great differ. 
ence in @ woman’s appearance.” 

‘** I suppose it does. What is she like?” 

‘* Oh—like—like a princess.” 

** Tall and stately ?”’ 

‘She is tall, hardly stately. Still she has 
an extremely elegant and aristocratic look 
about her.” 

‘*Ts she good? Do you like her, mother?" 
asked Brownie, earnestly. 

‘** We had little in common, my dear, though 
we were sister's children and first cousins,” re- 
plied Mrs, Barrington evasively. 

‘t Alianore liked a dinner, and a ball, or the 
opera, or some kind of amusement every night. 
She was fond of going to races, and Hurling- 
ham, and driving on the coaches to the meets 
in the park, and was fond of beautifal gowns 
and Parisian toilets and lace and jewellery, 
while you know I care for none of these things 
like a quiet country life and a plain dress.” 

‘“« T am sure she is not & good woman,” said the 
girl quickly with some vehemence. ‘ No one 
who was would sell herself to a man old 
enough to be her father just for the sake of 
getting fine clothes and fine jewela.”’ 

“Hosh! my child. We ought never to jadge 
any one, and she can hardly be happy, for she 
is a childless wife.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps she does not mind that. Perhaps 
she would find a child a drawback and 
tronble,”’ 

“T hardly think that, and Brownie, you will 
try and be kind to her, won't you, for my 
sake?” 

“Then you mean ‘+o have her here, 
mother?” 

‘*T can’t well help myself, dear child. She 
is my relative. Her mother brought me up. If 
I don’t do it for her sake I must for Aunt 
Sarah's,” 

‘There is no way of getting out of it?" 

‘* None,” 

“Then I suppose we must put up with the 
infliction,” and catching up her hat, Brownie 
sauntered out to the garden and began picking 
@ nogegay in no very pleasant frame of mind. 

She and her mother had been perfectly happy 
in their quiet country home, troubled with 
none of the turmoil and bustle of the busy 
onter world, of which they knew little, and 
for which they cared not at all, the peacefal 
monotony of their lives broken by visits from 
Cyril Satherland, and an occasional one from 
Jim, who would come bringing with him a 
suggestion of the salt seabreezes in his tanned 
face and blnff ways, visits that were a joy and 
delight to them, and kept them from stagnat- 
ing or getting into a groove and acquiring old 
maidish habits and ways. 

Young Sutherland didn’t give them a chance 
of doing that, for his visits were not like the 
angels, but of very frequent occurrence, and 
he often suggested little trips and jaunts that 
were pure pleasure to them, and frequently 
carried them off to the Abbey where his mother 
welcomed warmly the friend of her girlhood, 
and her pretty daughter, and even Jenny Cliff 
the blue stocking, would throw aside her dry- 
as-dust old books, and emerged from the book. 
filled library to stroll about with Brownie, and 
listen to her girlish talk and light happy 
laughter. 

It was all over, Brownie told herself dis- 
mally as she leant against the marble basin of 
the fountain that looked s0 graceful in its 
colourless purity amid the mass of rainbow- 
hued, sweetly perfumed, old-fashioned blooms, 
whose homely odours made the soft air 
sensnous and delicious. 

She leant there, idly watching the gold and 
silver fish scamper hither and thither through 
the clear water, holding out her hand now 
and sgain to catch the pearly drops that fell 
back into the basin from the jet that spouted 
up towards the sky, listening to the monotonous 
hum of the bees, the whir and burr of many a 
winged insect as it flew by, the song of a 





joyous lark at its mating, the call of the rakish 
cuckoo, the lowing of the kine in the meadows, 
the sharp swish of the sickle as it mowed 
flown the flower-enamelled grssees, the faint 
faraway sonnd of a steam machine, that 
struck oddly on her ear, as though out of 
place amid rurs), old-world sights and sounds, 
and seemed to intrude unpleszsantly into her 
reflections. 

There she stood, a slight gracefal figure in 
& quaint short-waisted frook of a creamy hue, 
that set off admirably her rich, glowing com- 
plexion and lustrons eyes, a dreamy, half-sad 
look on her sweet face as ehe thonght of her 
mother and Oyril, her past happy life, and 
Lady Surtees who was coming ; it seemed to 
her like a black clond, to shadow all her 
bright young life and rob it of all sunshine. 

‘How I wish people who are not wanted 
wouldn’t come here !” she cried, impetaously, 
dashing both little brown hands into the basin 
and frightening the gay-scaled fish terribly, 
tor they flew hither and thither through the 
translucent water. 

‘Ts that meant for me?” 

‘Oh no, Cyril,” turning with a slight start 
to find the young man at her side. 

‘* I believe it was, young lady,” said Sather- 
land, taking both her hands in his aud wiping 
them carefally with his hanckerchief, after 
which he kissed them tenderly before releasing 
them. 

‘* How could it be?” she queried, blushing 
redly, as she encountered the glance of hia 
blue eyes, “ when I did not know that you 
were near me to hear what I suid?” 

“How can I be sure of that?’ he asked, 
teasingly. ‘ You may have heard me coming, 
and have said it to give mew hint that my 
room would be preferred to my company.” 

“Don't be ridionlous, Cy. You know very 
well that I am just as glad to see you as IT am 
to tee Jim.” 

* Oh, is that all,” he said, a shadow falling 
over his sunny face, for he didn’t exactly want 
her to regard him in the light of a brother. 

“Ten’t that enough?” 

“Not quite.” 

‘Well, I don’t know what more you want,” 
she observed, innocently; ‘for Jim is, of 
course, free of the place jast the same ag 
mother and Tare, and always welcome, as you 
very well know,” 

** I'll tell you some day what more I want ; 
and now, tell me who it is coming here that 
you would rather have stay away.” 

“ Lady Surtees.” 

‘‘She is a cousin of your mother’s is she 
not?” 

“ Yes, and very rich, and very beautiful.” 

*‘ And a widow now, I suppose?” 

“Then you suppose wroog. Sir Reginald 
ig alive and well, for all I know to the con- 
trary.” 

‘‘ Then will he come here too ? ” 

“No, business keeps him in Russia, and 
though you won’t be able to propose to this 
beanty, you nevertheless will be able to flirt 
with the grass-widow to your heart's con- 
tent.” 

*“T neither wish to flirt with, nor propose 
to, her,” replied Oyril, stiffly holding bis head 
high in the air. 

‘“‘ Really?” said Brownie, urged on by her 
own feeling of misery to speak disagreeably. 
‘How good you are, quite an Admirable 
Crichton. You will have to be put under a 
glass case and shown to her ladyship as a 
rarity and a man who can’t appreciate her 
loveliness.” 

** I can always appreciate loveliness,” he said 
angrily, and rather unwisely, ‘‘ bat st the same 
time, I don’t careabout making love to ancther 
man’s wife!” 

‘‘ How good and proper yon are! " 

“T am nota scoundrel,” he said, simply, 
adding ® moment later, “ Brownie, dear, I 
@on't like to hear you talk in this fashion. It 
is so different from your usual style.” 

“ T shall talk as I please,” she told him de- 
fiantly. 

** Don't dear, and don’t let us quarrel.” 
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“IT con't waat io,” 

*‘ Then let us be friends and go d>wn to the 
ttrawberry beds. 

This suggestion was a fortunate one, for she 
was still child enough to bepassionately fond of 
that delicious fruit, and they went down and 
plucked the red berries from amongst the 
shining green leaves, and revelled in the fresh 
delicionsness of them, like a pair of young 
Sy bari‘es, idling away the whole morning till 
the Iuncheon-bell rang, summoniog them to 
the house, by which time they were excellent 
friends, and in good spirits and termper. 

‘You have heard of our expected guest, 
of course?” said Mrs, Barrington as she 
daintily carved a chicken. 

‘* Yes, Brownie has been telling me about it, 
and she doesn’t ceem to like the idea of it,” 
with a mischievous glance at the girl. 

“No, 1 don’t,” she said, bastily, the red 
colour rising angrily to her cheeks. ‘‘I like 
to have my mother all to myself.” 

“A good hint for me, only I don't mean to 
take it,” he laughed, 

‘Ob, you are nobody,” she said, with 
affected contempt, as she helped herself to 
salad. ‘It doesn’t in the !east matter whether 
you are here or not.” 

“‘My dear!” exclaimed her mother. 

‘It’s thetrath, mater. You know we never 
make any difference for Cyril.” 

‘* No, we certainly don't yet.” 

“ That is what I like,” he declared, cheerily. 
‘Tt makes me feel like one of the family.” 

“You are conceited enough to feel and 
a anything !’ Brownie told him snubb- 


ingly. 

“OF course it will be different with Lady 
Surtees ?”” 

** Blightly,”’ she sighed. 

“ Alianore is accustomed to a good deal of 
ceremony,” observed Mrs. Barrington, some- 
what dolefally. “I don’t know how she will 
get on in thia homely place.” 


‘‘She need not stay here if she doesn’t like 


it,” remarked her daughter, significantly. 


‘ Now, Brownie, dear, you must be civil to | 


her,” expostulated the elder lady. 
‘Of course, mater,” she responded, care- 
lessly. ‘‘I am not a Goth ora savage. Siill, 


as she has invited herself, I think it will be | 
only courteous on her part not to object to her | 


quarters.” 
‘*I dare say she won't.” . 
‘ Most probably not,” struck in Cyril, ‘‘ she 


will be too much a woman of the world to be | 


guilty of a faux pas of that glaring desorip- 
tion.”’ 


egg suddenly fixing her dark eyes on 
im. 

‘Fairly well. They are generally amusing, 
and don’t hurt one’s susceptibilities.” 


In after days he remembered those words, | 


and regretted having said them, bitterly. 

“Tn fact,’ said Miss Barrington, with some 
show of annoyance, “ they are iofinitely prefer- 
able to mawkish bread.and-buatter misses.” 

‘I did not say so,” he hastened to assure 
her, “and as for bread-and-butter misses, I 
don’t think there are many of them about 
now; the tribe seems nearly extinct.” 

‘* Indeed !"”” 

‘‘Come and sing to me, Brownie?” he 
pleaded, as she rose from the table. ‘‘Iam 
dying to hear that new song you told me 
about.” 

“‘ Well, you mustn't die,” she told him, smil- 
ing up at him; ‘so Ill sing to you,”’ and to- 
gether they went into the small drawing-room, 
the pleasantest room in the house, ie thought, 
because he had epent many bappy hours there 
with Hester Barrington, 

It was a very pretty room, low-ceiled, old- 
fashioned, with shining oaken boards, and a 
couple of quaint-latticed windows, with 
cushioned seats beneath, and a variety of knick. 
knacks and ornaments, and comfortable, if 
antique chairs, and seme Turkey mats here 
and there on the glossy boards, and a profusion 
of sweet-smelling flowers, the perfame from 
which the greedy air caught and retained. 





| Brownie gave up ali hope of seeing him, and 
| settled herself beside her mother in the draw- 
“Do you like women of the world?" asked | 

mantel board she was embroidering and which 
| she meant to present to Jenny Cliff on her 





“Sing me this?” he pleaded, after hearing | 
the new song. 

“* Yes, I love that,”’ she said, quickly. 

“I wish I was this song,” he whispered in 
her ear, his eyes fixed her face, where the 
rich blood was mantling. 

“Cyril, you are talking nonsense!” she 
murmured. 

“NolIam not, I'd rather be anything you 
loved than myself, for Iam sure you don’t 
care for me.” 

“ Of course I don’t,’’ she retorted, quickly, 
angry with herself for blushing so fariously, 
and not wishing him to guess the seoret of her 
heart. ‘‘We can’t care for or love every ac- 
quaintance we have.” 

‘Of course not,” he agreed, coldly, a sudden 
chill falling on him, as he put the music on 
the piano. ‘ Will you begin now?” 

She sat down and began : 


tle **The Arrow to the Quiver,” &c. 


But somehow or other she sang in a lifeless, 
unemotional style, very different from her 
usual pretty way, and the young man did not 
ask her to, sing again, only, after saying his 
mother hoped she would come over to the 
Abbey and see them soon, left with a very 
formal adieu and hand shake. 

** What an ass Iam!” Le muttered angrily, 
as he strode through the garden. ‘‘ She doesn’t 
care a bit about me.” 

** T hope I haven't offended him,’”’ murmured 
Brownie, watching his retreating figure. ‘I 
wonder whether he really is fondof me. It 
wouldn't do to let him think I cared for him, 
and then bave him laugh at me. I would 
rather euffer anything than that humiliation.” 

Poor Brownie | She was bound to snffer, 
and she often in after days looked back on 
those past golden hours with keen regret, 


CHAPTER IIL 


‘** Her face was like a summer night, 
All flooded with a dusky light, 
She could whisper, and smile and sigh, 
Pleading, flattering, t0 can the rest ; 
But oh ! the light in her roving eye 
Would have wiled the babe from its mother’s 
breast.” 


Tue next day passed somewhat slowly and 
dully at Whitebrook. 
Cyril had not appeared, and after dinner 


ing-room and began working diligently at the 


twenty-first birthday. 

Shefelta littlesad, alittle depressed, she hardly 
knew why, or perhaps she would not own to 
herself that it was that small, dark shadow 
that had fallen between her and Cyril the day 
— that changed her life from sunlight to 

oom. 
< So she worked on diligently while her 
mother read, and was so absorbed in her 
work that the did not hear the sound of 
wheels on the gravelled drive, and jamped up 
in surprise when the maid threw open the 
door and announced “ Lady Sartees,’’ while 
Mrs. Barrington rose hastily, and went for- 
ward to greet her guest, 

The weather was warm, almost sultry, yet 
the traveller wore a large cape-like boa of rare 
Raseian sable, over her shoulders, the ends of 
which fell to the hem of the grey cloth dress 
she wore, that fitted her like a glove. 

Mrs. Barrington had said she was aristocratic 
and she was more than that. 

Tall, finely formed, and supremely graceful, 
she held herself like a princess. 

Her neck was long and slim, and supported 
a small head, crowned with a mass of rippling 
blue-black hair; her features were classically 
straight, her chin dimpled, exquisitely carved 
lips, large brown eyes, fringed with long 
black lashes, and overarched ebon brows, 
while her skin was cream-white, without the 





faintest tinge of colour in the cheeks. Indeeg 
so fair and colourless was her skin and sg 
classical her features, that she looked more 
like a statue than a living woman, 

‘‘Alianore! I did not expect you before to. 
morrow,” exclaimed Mrs. Barrington, taking 
her cousin’s hand and pressing it waroly, 

‘IT hope I have not taken you by surprice 
to the extent of putting you out, and finding 
my rooms not ready ?”’ she said in very sweet 
bat Janguid tones. 

‘No; fortunately your rooms were got ready 
to-day. Only we have dined and I have no 
doubt you are famishing.” 

‘Not at all, I managed to get some tea and 
refreshment at Taunton, so acup of tea now, 
and a modest slice of bread-and-butter will 
suffice.” 

“ That is very little to require. This is my 
daughter, Alianore,”” indicating the girl who 
stood near her silently watching the new 
arrival intently. 

“ So this is Heater?” remarked her ladyship, 
taking the girl's hand and studying her pretty 
mignonne face closely, for she always sawina 
younger woman a possible rival, and being of 
an intensely vain and selfish nature, she could 
not brook that. “I have often heard abont 
you, child.” 

* And I of you,” said Brownie. 

“Really 2? You are very pretty, my dear,” 
with a condescending air and manner. 

*‘ And you are lovely,” exclaimed the girl 
impatiently. 

‘*What acharming compliment!” laughed 
the beauty, ‘‘and one 1 can believe, too, as it 
comes from feminine lips.” 

**Do you know, Hester, in the world in 
which I have lived, women don’t pay each 
other compliments; they only say nasty, 
epitefal things, and are envious and jealous 
of each other's -looks, never admitting 
any one is beautifal—save themselves.” 

“It is better to speak the truth, to say 
what one means; I always do.’’ 

‘You are only a child,” returned Lady 
Surtees half mockingly. 

‘*You don’t understand that it would be 
imposeible in society to say what one means. 
We can’t live in a palace of truth. We should 
make heaps of enemies and do ourselves no 
good. It is much better to have tact than 
trath.” : 

‘What a dreadfal thing to say!" cried 
Brownie, with widely opened eyes. 

‘You won’t tbink so when you have seen 
and studied the world as Ihave. When you 
are hd age—by the way, Jane, how old is 
she?” 

“Just eighteen, You are exactly double 
her age, Alianore.”’ a 

“Ah, indeed! Time passes 80 rapidly,’ 
and her ladysbip’s delicate brows drew into a 
frown, for she did not care for anybody to 
know that she was nearingforty. She was still so 
beautiful, time had dealt so leniently with her, 
tracing no lines about the lustrous eyes or rosy 
lips, leaving the skin as clear and soft asin 
girlhood, that she knew she might knock eight 
or ten years off her age, and pose as & young 
matron, and she didn’t hesitate about doing 
it. Now, here as this girl knew her age, and 
would probably blab about it, she would have 
to be carefal, therefore she frowned, and 
languidly said she was tired, and would like 
to go to her room for the parpose of ablution 
before having her cup of tes, and Mra. Barring- 
ton took her up to the pretty daintily- 
decorated room that looked so sweet and 
clean, and smelt so deliciously of lavender, and 
that appeared so emall and insignificant to 
the woman who was used to big mansions and 
noblemen’s seats. : 

~ However, she made no remark, and with the 
help of her maid, @ sallow-faced Parisienne, 
she doffed her eables and travelling dress, 
and got into a tea-gown of thick white 
material, with a Greek pattern in gold em- 
broidered on it, which became her admirably, 
and, thrusting her feet into a pair of slippers 
of similar material she descended to the dining- 
room where supper had been laid in the mean- 
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time, and, despite her protestations of want of 
appetite, etc., made havoc in a cold chicken, 
and a gooseberry fool, and took three or four 
glasses of sherry, besides claret and whisky, 
which made Brownie open her eyes, for in all 
her life she had never seen any woman take so 
much, and it seemed so incongruous to see 
this woman, who looked like a princess. who 
was dainty in appearance, delicate and refined, 
eating and drinking voraciously with the appe- 
tite of & trooper. 

Nevertheless, she fascinated the girl, chained 
her glance as @ serpent might, for every action 
was graceful, and her beauty was of that type 
that attracts and chains the attention. 

“T wonder what Cyril will think of her,” 
she wondered, and as if in answer to her 
thought of him Lady Surtees asked, ‘ Who 
is your nearest neighbour?" 

“Mrs, Sutherland, of Creech Abbey,” re- 
plied Jane Barrington. 

“Satherland, Satherland,’’ she repeated, 
reflectively, ‘‘ I seem to know the name.” 

“Anne Hetherington married Rochdale 
Sutherland. You remember Anne Hethering- 
ton, don’t you?”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course, She was more your 
companion than mine. Indeed, I only just re- 
member her. She was a good deal older than 
either of us. 

“ Four-and-twenty years older than you are, 
Alianore.” 

“Really, quite an antique. Is her husband 
still alive ? ’’ 

“No, he died five years ago.” 

“Lucky woman!” sighed the baronet's 
wife, and Brownie stared all the harder at this 
remark, and Mrs. Barrington looked confused. 

“ She is a rich widow, then? ” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“ Any family ?" 

“One gon.” 

“ Conceited and spoiled, I suppose ?"’ 

“No; why?” 

“He must be the catch of the county. All 
the girls must run after and court him,” and 
her ladyship'’s keen eyes travelling round 
lighted on Brownie’s blushing face, and she 
said, @ trifle maliciously, ‘‘Are you one of 
the huntresses, Hester? Do you chase this 
golden quarry ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Miss Barrington, 
curtly, holding her pretty head high in the 
air and looking absolutely savage, for it 
occurred to her for the first time that Cyril 
was rich, and that people might attribute her 
liking for him to the knowledge that his 
_ was well-filled, and that be would there- 

ore be a most desirable parti. 

_ These thoughts filled her with hot indigna- 
tion and shame, made her feel terribly angry 
against the languid, smiling woman who had 
hinted at her motives with regard to young 
Sutherland not being quite disinterested. 

“Iam sure I shall hate her, mother,” she 
gasped, when their guest had retired to rest. 

“My dear, you mustn't say that,” reproved 
Mrs. Barrington, gently, 

“T can’t help it. She is dreadful though so 
Pretty looking. It was quite shocking the 
Way she spoke of her husband as though she 
Wished him dead, and envied Mrs. Suther!and 
because she is free.” 

. She didn’t mean that, I am sure.’’ 

“I think she did, and Iam certain she is 
®pitefal,” 

“My dear child, go to bed, and don’t think 
about your cousin; she won't be with us 
always,” and thos admonished, Brownie went 
up slowly to her room, and cried herself to 
tleep, feeling that her childish days of joy and 

Ope were over for ever, and that a snake had 
crept into her paradise. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Death could not sever my soul and you, 
As these have severed your soul and me.” 


Lavy Surrexs did not a 
ppear at the earl 
breakfast next morning, much to wether 4 


' Gelight. The sallow-faced maid took her a 


“Very nicely. Only I shouldn't like to 
take him from you,” replied her cousin, a 
malicious gleam in her brown eyes, & sneer cn 
her lovely lips. 

‘He is nothing to me, so don’t have asd 
scruple on that score,” replied the girl, wit 
pale cheeks and compressed mouth. 

“Then I won’t. I'll amuse myself to the 
top of my bent,’’ and she kept her word. 

During the days that followed, bright sum- 
mer days, she managed, with consummate 
skill, to chain the young man to her side, 
never giving him an opportunity of seeing 
Brownie alone, and throwing out hints to the 
effect that she was mercenary, and was 
‘‘spooney”’ on & cousin of her husband's, 
Wilfrid Wilmington by name, an extremely 
handsome young man with a large fortune, 
pleasant manners, a clever brain, and a good 
temper—in fact, possessing almostevery quality 
to make him a favourite with the fair sex, 
and beloved by them. 

He had taken a fancy to Creech, and was 
staying at the ‘‘ Blue Dragon," a comfortable 
old hostelry there, and every day he found his 
way to Whitebrook, and occasionally to the 
Abbey, where he would have wished to pass 
all his time, for the fact was he fancied Jenny 
Cliff immensely, and told himself she was 
just the sort of girl to suit him. There was 
no nonsense about her. She was thoroughly 
genuine and straightforward, and, above all, 
she knew nearly the whole of the dry-as-dust 
old books that she loved as well as he did him- 
self, and could quote from them with the 
same flaency,as he could, and that was delight- 
ful. Moreover, she knew Greek and Latin 
perfectly, and could set him straight in a Per- 
sian or Syrian quotation, altogether being a 
perfect epitome of knowledge, and he would 
dearly have loved to marry her and carry her 
off to his old Manse in the Highlands where 
there was a library replete with scientific 
works and fusty old tomes. 

Bat there were one or two drawbacks to his 
wooing. In the first place, Jenny seemed 
supremely unconscious of his tender feeling 
for her ; in the second place, he did not like to 
go often to Creech Abbey, for young Sather- 
land was barely civil to him, and seemed to 
intimate plainly that his room was preferred 
to his company. 

This was hardly surprising, seeing that 
Lady Surtees had impressed upon Cyril that 
Wilfrid was dying for love of Brownie, and 
that she was eager to become mistress of his 
ample fortune, and she put a farther etopper 
on Wilfrid’s wooing of Jenny by telling him 
that Miss Barrington was in love with him, 
and that he was acting very badly in not pro- 
posing to her. 

**I don’s think she does care for me,” he 
found courage to say one day when Aliamore - 
was urging him to propose. 

‘‘ Yes, she does,” replied his companion, 
confidently, 

‘*I don’t see why she should,” he objected, 
for Miss Barrington’s manner towards him 
hardly suggested that she was dying of love 
for him, though she had laughed and talked 
with him, and shown greater friendliness 
towards him than she would otherwise have 
done to hide the grief she felt for Cyril's de- 
fection, Cyril who was always at Lady Sar- 
tee's side, and appeared to bave eyes and ears 
for no one else, who was devotion itself, and 
was openly encouraged by the fair grass- 
widow. 

‘No, I don’t see why she should," he re- 
peated, doggedly. 

‘* My dear Wilfrid, is your heart, and soul, 
and mind so given over to your old books that 
you haven't time to look in the glass?” 

‘* What are you driving at now, Alianore ?”’ 

‘‘ You are an extremely handsome man.”’ 

“I$ is very good of you to say so, bat Iam 
not the only good-looking fellow in the 
world,”’ 

‘‘T am aware of that. Still, you may be the 
only one for her,” 

‘‘ For instance, there’s Sutherland. He is 
















































cup of coffee and @ roll at nine o'clock, while 
the others discussed their mealin the cool 
dining-room where the long French windows 
stood open, letting in the balmy breeze Jaden 
with the scents of summer, and could chat 
freely and unconstrainedly, untrammelled by 
the presence of a third person, and that person 
a highly unsympathetic one. 

Brownie ran out with her dog and in the 
delight of chasing him, and picking flowers 
in the woods, she forgot all about their un- 
welcome guest, so it was rather a shock to her 
when she came in about luncheon time to see 
her ladyship lying languidly on the sofa in the 
small drawing-room, her white draperies 
arranged with a due regard to effect, a big 

alm leaf in her hand, and Cyril sitting by 

side talking animatedly. 

The girl stood as though turned to stone 
just within the window, the lace curtains 
framing her dark, dainty head, the. colour 
comingand going uncertainly in her cheeks, 
her breathing short and sharp. 

“ Ab, Hester,” smiled Alianore, “ so you 
have come back from your rambles in the 
wood. Really, child, you ought to take a 
sunshade, Your face is terribly burnt. You 
look like a gipsy. Your friend Mr. Suther- 
land was very wise to take my advice, and 
not go out in that grilling sun. It is very 
much nicer in here, is it not?” she added 
turning her lovely eyes on him. 

** It is very cool,’ he returned constrainedly 
as he rose, and shook hands with Brownie, 
the coolest greeting they had ever had, though 
his gaze sought hers rather eagerly, a strange 
questioning look in bis blue orbs. 

‘*T am glad you find it pleasant,” said the 
girl, quickly,a hot, unreasoning anger at her 
heart at the close proximity of the man she 
looked upon as her sweetheart to lovely, fas- 
cinating Alianore Surtees. 

“We have found it delightful,” said her 
cousin with greater animation than she bad 
yet displayed, ‘‘ at least J have. Of course I 
can’t answer for Mr. Sutherland,” with a 
winning smile straight up into his face. 

**I¢ has been very pleasant,’’ he was obliged 
to admit out of courtesy to Lady Surtees, only 
he would very much rather not have been 
obliged to admit it with the girl's dark sorrow- 
ful eyes upon him. 

“I have no doubt it has been,” che agreed 
a ‘*T don’t see how it could be anything 
else,’ 

“Nor I,” cried Lady Sartees, ‘ Mr. 
Sutherland has been most entertaining. Has 
given me several bits of local news, told me 
some things that have astonished me greatly 
(Brownie wondered what they were, and 
whether they had anything to do with her- 
self), and verbally made me acquainted with 
his mother, and Mies Cliff, whom I hope to 
meet in the fi-sh soon.” 

‘‘My mother will come and call on you 
soon, of course,” raid the young man politely. 

‘*I¢ will be very kind of her,” rejoined her 
ladyship with a well-bred smile. ‘I shall be 
—— to resume my acquaintance with 

er.” 

‘She will be equally pleased, I am sure,” 

‘‘ Where is mother ?j” asked Brownie, angry 
past endurance at these polite platitudes. 
** Luncheon is ay 

™ She went to the rose-garden a short time 
ago.”’ 

“I will go and fetch her.” 

“No, let me,” and before Brownie could 
atop him Cyril eprang through the window 
and disappeared. 

‘‘Joan, your Darby is very handsome,” 
said Alianore with a little mocking smile that 
made the giri’s blood boil, as the young man 
departed. 

‘* What do you mean?” she asked abruptly, 
a frown disfiguring her mignonne face. 

‘‘ Cyril Sutherland is a splendid man, then, 
if you will have it put into plain English. I 
have seldem seen a finer.” 

“Really,” said Brownie sarcastically. 
‘Then he will do for you to flirt with and 





younger than I am, quite as well off, a better 





keep your hand in while you are here,” 
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figure, and a cheerier, merrier disposition. 
It's just as likely that she cares for him, more 
especially as he's an old friend.” 

“Pooh! Rubbish! You are the one she 
loves.” 

“ How do you know?” 

‘By a hundred different signs. She was 
looking sad before you came, and she 
brightened up wonderfully after I introduced 
you for a while, Now she is looking miserable 
again because you her.” 

* Tneglect her !'’ cried Wilmington. ‘‘ Why, 
Tam at Whitebrook nearly every day.” 

‘That doesn't signify. You are not here 
as much as you were at first.” 

“TI didn’t know Miss Cliff then,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“TI know that, and I think it is nothing 
short of diegraceful the way you have acted 
towards Hester, poor child! Most ungentle- 
manly!" 

* Really, Alianore, if you think I have com- 
mitted myself, if you think I ought to, of 
course I will propose to Miss Barrington.” 

“TI certainly think you ought to,” replied 
her ladyship decidedly, for she feared the 
rivalry of the girl whose life she was doing 
her best to ruin with that devilish cleverness 
which comes to a jealous lost woman, and 
helps her abominable plots and schemes.” 

“Then I suppose I must,” he said, rather 
dolefully, ‘though I really can’t understand 
it. Now, if it were Jenny Cliff——” 

“Well, you see, it isn't Jenny Cliff, it’s 
Hester Barrington,” interrupted her ladyship, 
‘‘and she is in the summer-house in the rose 
garden now. Take my advice, go and propose 
to her at once, and be made a happy man.” 

“Very well,” groaned her cousin, moving 
off with lagging steps in the direction of the 
summer house, and wishing with all bis heart 
it was Jenny was there instead of Brownie, 
while Lady Surtees hastened off to the house 
to meet Cyril, whom ehe expected that after. 
noon, not wishing to lose one minute in the 
society of the man who had become perilously 
dear to her. 

The cold, proud heart that had never re- 
sponded to any man’s wooing before, burned 
like lava in her breast at the mere thought of 
him. She adored, worshipped him. She 
loved every turn of his head, every movement 
of the strong white hands, every ring and 
variation of the pleasant, manly voice. She 
simply idolized his perfect physical beauty; 
the thick wavy fair hair, the straight fea- 
tures, the sun-.tanned, glowing complexion, 
the sunny blac eyes, with their curtain of 
long, black lashes, the handsome mouth, over 
which the heavy, tawny moustache drooped 
with a curve like the sweep of a bird’s wing. 
He was so charming, so fascinating, so likely 
to attract a woman’s fancy, and, above all, so 
different from her bald-headed, red-faced, 
elderly, gouty husband, whom she had married, 
not from affection, but simply for what he 
could give ber. 

She looked upon him as a banker who could 
supply all her extravagant wants and whims, 
and regarded only her worldly advancement 
in the matter. 

With Cyril Satherland it had been quite 
different. The first time she saw him im the 
little cool, shady drawing-room at Whitebrook 
a sudden, sharp, half sweet pain, a queer 
sensation, a mad moment of bewildering con- 
flicting emotions, made her heart beat 
fariously, and her head whirl. That day 
formed an epoch in her life. She felt with 
Elaine, that she might say,— 

. «i 5 have gone mad—I love you—let me 
ie!’ 

She seemed unable to resist the wild pas- 
sion that had seized on her. She forgot the 
immeasurable gulf that lay between her and 
this man whom she loved, not wisely, bat too 
well, She forgot the crime of it, the misery 
it would inevitably entail on her, and prob- 
ably would on him. 

She ignored the fact that he was Brownie's 
lover, which she knew was the case, from 
hints simple Jane Barrington had given, She 





forgot her husband, everything save the one 
great, overpowering fact that she loved Cyril 
8 land, a man ten years her junior, a 
man who hitherto had never given a thought 
to any woman save the guileless, innocent 
girl he had hoped to make his wife, and Lady 
Surtees, with wicked ingenuity, mansged to 
keep the lovers apart. 

Poor Brownie 
by this splendid beauty, who had queened it 
regally at the Russian Court, who was very 
different from # quiet little country girl, who 
had nothing to recommend her but a dimpled 
baby face, that sank into absolute insignifi- 
cance beside the maturer and more refined 
charms of her cousin. 

She remembered his saying women of the 
world were amusing, and didn’t hurt bis sus. 
ceptibilities, and Alianore artfally insinuated 


that her frank truthfulness was disagreeable | look 


to bim, that he liked more refinement and 

ish than she possessed, that she was an 
ignorant little country wench, and that he 
thought so. 

Altogether, she managed to poison the girl's 
mind, to fill her heart with a hundred dread- 
fal doubts of the young lover she bad always 
implicitly believed in, and as though the 
powers of evil wished to aid her abominable 
schemes, Wilfred Wilmington came to Creech 
just then, and Brownie, knowing Aiianore 
watched her, and longed for some sign of the 
misery that was consuming her, resolutely 
hid her grief, resolving that she should not 
have an triumph over her, so la 
and feverishly with Wilmington, and 
encouraged hig little meaningless attentions 
on all occasions, thereby confirming in Cyril's 
mind the tales Lady Surtees told him of 
the engagement that was about to take place 
—e _ two Pron eae filling his 

eart with a mi espair, the one pare 
true love of his Site was givento Brownie 
Barrington. 

He knew he could never care for any woman 
again as he had for her, and he marvelled 
greatly at the sudden change in her demeanour 
towards him, and was fain to believe Lady 
Surtees when she declared it was caused by 
her affection for Wilmington. 

He remembered, with a bitter si of 
the heart, that she had once told him she 
“gould not care for every acquaintance,” and 
he reluctantly concluded that thet was all he 
was to her. 
ae few — would have set m way 

ween the young people, bat ship 
was carefal that there should be no oppor- 
tunity for those words to be spoken, 

When Cyril was at Whitebrook she chained 
him to her side, kept him captive by every 
artifice in her power, and as Wilmington was 
generally strolling about the garden with 
Brownie, or at the piano, hanging over 
her, listening to her sweet notes, it was not 
possible for them toexchange confidences, and 
after awhile a barrier of distrust and coldness 
grew up between them that parted them more 
effectually than anything else could. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* For everything created 

In the bounds of earth and sky, 

Hath such longing to be mated, 
It must couple or must die. 

The wind of heaven beguiles the leaf, 
The rose invites the bee. 

The sickle hugs the barley-sheaf, 
And I love thee, 

By night and day, in joy and grief, 
Do thou love me?” 


Lavy Surtees found young Sutherland idly 
turning over the leaves of a photograph 
album, and welcomed him warmly. 

“ I began to think you were: never coming,” 
she told him, with one of her false, brilliant 
smiles, as she held out both jewelled hands to 
him, which he was constrained to take, yet 
looked rather as though he would have pre- 
ferred not doing so. 





“Did you? Why?” he asked, a little ip. 
differently, his eyes wandering away from her 
handsome, passionate face to the garden, as 
though seeking for something or some one, 

“ You said you were coming early.” y 

“Well? It is only four o'clock now,” 

‘*T expected you at two.” 

sme did not say I was coming at tha; 


thought he was fascinated | time. 


“No. Still, you generally do, and it has 
seemed an age to me since,” 

“ Has it really?” 

Thure was a ring of astonishment in hij; 
voice, and his eyes settied on her face with a 
strange, inquiring look in their blue depths, 

“Tt has, indeed.”’ 

‘* I wonder why?” 

Cyril wasstill young enough, and unspoiled 
enough, not to think that every woman who 
ed at him was in love with him, and it hag 
not occurred to him that brilliant beautify! 
Lady Surtees was mad about him. He thought 
she admiration and , as any lovely 
woman might, but that she wae devoured by 


a 

gotten duty, self-respect, and her husband, 
be did not understand, and therefore showed 
his surprise plainly. 

He never for an instant thought her clearly. 
shown preference for his society was anything 
more than a vain woman's love of admiration, 
and a desire to show the world that she was 
still fair and young enough to attract men to 
her side, and that her empire as a beauty was 


ughed | not on the wane, Had he known the truth he 


would have considered every moment spent in 
her society was a wrong tothe man whose 
name she bore, whose ring she wore, an 
emblem of those bonds she would willingly 
have cast aside now that she was bewitched 
by Cyril Sutherland. 

However, he did not know it. He was so 
miserable at the change in Brownie that he 
had not stopped to analyse Lady Surtees’ 
actions. He y let himself glide with the 
stream during bright summer weeks 
that had been fall of dreamy pain to him, a 
pain which the handsome coquette’s wiles and 
fiatteries had dulled perhaps a little, 

“I wonder why ?”’ ‘he said. 

“ Because I always enjoy your society so 
much,” she told him with startling earnest- 
ness. 


‘It is very good of you to say s0,” he re- 
turned, somewhat stifiy, “I am quite 


era straight | flattered 


‘Is is not flattery. The simple truth, only. 
You are different from the ordinary ran of 
young men who are nothing but coxcombs, 
empty-pated fools, who bore one to death in 
the space of an hour with their foolish frivo- 
lities and intense conceit.” 

* You are a or — ea golden youth 
of the present day, y 8.” 

*“ Not harder than they deserve. They are 
terribly stupid ; no originality about them. 
Now, that is why I like you. You are original. 
Have some topics to tals on, and talk well on 

and cleverly.” 

“You must have met many clever men at. 
St. Petersburg.” ; 

“A few; but the Muscovites are terribly 
plain, and I worship physical beauty.” : 

“ An evanescent thing to worship,” he said, 


iy: 
“Perhaps; yet I like a handsome face 95 


much as I do @ besutifal picture. 1 could 
look at you for hours.’ 

“ Indeed |” 

There was s note of displeasure and 

in his voice, but the infatuated 
woman did not heed it. 

“Yes. You are perfeotly handsome.” 

“Really, Lady Surtees, you will make me 
quite conceited,” he said, trying to treat it 
as & joke. 

“No; you are not the kind of man to be 
conceited. 1 wonder if anything ever would 
make you conceited.” 

“I hope not. I think a man must be 4 
consummate ass to overprizs a good.looking 


Liace, which time and age are sure to line, 
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wither and distort into something unlovely, 
and repulsive.” 

«Oh don’t say that,” she cried impulsively, 
laying one slender white hand on his arm. 
“JT can’t bear to think that my skin will be- 
come yellow and wrinkled, my mouth tooth- 
less, my eyes dim,-my hair white. It would 
be horrible!’ with a gesture of disgust, 

“ Sir Reginald would love you all the same,” 
gaid Cyril, soothingly. 

“My husband! Do not talk tome of my 
husband; I cannot bear it from you,'’ eaid the 
misguided woman passionately, ‘I want to 
forget that he exists, if I can.” 

“Tam sorry I offended you,” said her com- 
panion, coldly, as he rose to his feet, by 20 
doing dislodging the hand that rested on his 
arm, ‘‘Do you know where Brow— Mias 
Barrington is?” 

‘In the garden.” 

“ In the garden ?” he repeated, ‘‘ I do not see 
her there !"” 

“ Possibly not,” replied her ladyship, a 
malicious sparkle in her fine eyes, ‘ neverthe- 
less, she is there.” 

“ How do you know?" 

“I saw her there a little while ago.” 

“She may not be there now.” 

“ Sheis, and, moreover, she has a companion. 
One very much to her liking, too.” 

© What do you mean?” 

The young man swung round and faced his 
companion as he spoke, an angry light glitter- 
ing in his blue eyes. 

“T mean that she is in the summerhouse 
with Wilfrid Wilmington, listening to a pro- 
posal of marriage from him.” 

“ Impossible !'’ ejaculated Cyril, white to 
the lips with the sudden storm of jealous 
agony that swept over bim. 

“Tt is not in the least impossible,” retorted 
Alianore, quickly. ‘'It-is an actual fact !"’ 

“TI can’t believe—it!’? he muttered, 
brokenly, : 

“Can't you? Then come with me and I 
will give you proof positive,” and laying her 
hand on hisarm she led her unresisting victim 
out to the garden, and took him by a by-path 
to the summer-houee. 

Meanwhile Wifrid's reluctant feet had con- 
ducted him to the quaint little rose-covered 
siructure in the garden, where Brownie 
lounged in @ chaise longue trying to read a novel 
and thinking regretfally of those vanished 
golden days before Alianore Surtees came to 
Whitebrook and spoiled all her young life with 
her cruel, baneful inflaenoe. 

“Am I disturbing you, Miss Barrington ?” 
asked Wilfrid, in an embarrassed way, quite 
foreign to his usual easy manner of genial 
friendship. 

.’‘ Not at all,” she replied, looking up at him 
with a faint smile. ‘“ I am only looking over 
& very stupid novel.” 

“ What is it called? ” taking the book from 
her hand. 

“*A Heart Betrayed,’” she said, langnuidly. 

“ What a very sentimental title,” he laughed. 
“ Somewhat ont of date too, isn’tit? Hearts 
are not often betrayed now-a-days, are 
they ? ” 

“Sometimes,” she answered, a sharp thrill 
of pain running through her as she thought | 
of Cyril's defection and evident devotion to | 
Lady Surtees. 

“I didn’t think people owned to having any 
now. I thought they were oug of fashion.” 

“ Did you ? ” 

The once bright laughing eyes looked at him 
mournfully, and he remembering her lady- 
ship's words felt a twinge of self-reproach, 
thinking himeelf the cause of that sad 
glance, 

“ Yes, 
ton?” 
Pre had one once," she responded, with a 

a — not now ?”’ 

‘No, not now,” with a deeper sigh. 

“ You gave it away?” sie 

Yes,” nodding the brown, curly head. 

My dear child,” he said, assuming a i 


Have you a heart, Miss Barring. 
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paternal gravity of manner, “was it not 
rather unwise to give it away unasked ?” 

‘*Perhaps so,” she agreed, sorrowfally, 
thinking that Cyril never had actually 
asked her to bestow her heart on him though 
he had said a thousand fond and endearing 
things to her. ‘ Only—I—thought——'” 

‘‘ Thought what ?” queried Wilfrid, as she 
paused hesitatingly. 

“ That—that——” 

‘‘ He,” he suggested, taking one of her 
pretty little brown hands, and patting it 
gently. 

‘* Yer, that he did care for me, and—and— 
wanted it?” 

‘* And now?” he asked, rather breathlessly. 

‘* Now I am sare he doesn't,”’ she returned, 
mournfally, with such a white, woe-begone 
face, that Wilmington told himself he was a 
brute, and braced himself to speak the fatal 
words, and set things straight with her. 

‘* Perhaps you are wrong,” he suggested, 
quietly. 

‘‘T am sure I am not.” 

ce Why ? ” 

‘‘A woman’s instinct seldom deceives her 
in a case of this kind,” she rejoined re- 
signedly,. 

‘*Bat, suppose I tell you that you are— 
wrong—that—that "—with a desperate effort 
and a rueful thought of Jenny and her eru- 
dition—‘‘ he cares for you, wants you to—to 
become his—wife, what then?” 

‘‘Ob, how I should bless you,’’ she cried, 
her eyes sparkling, her face radiant with joy, 
instinct with happiness, stretching out her 
other hand to him, which he took and held 
tenderly, and thought after all that it wouldn’t 
be such a hard fate to be the husband of such 
afair, winsome young creature. ‘‘I have been 
s0—so wretched and miserable.” 

“Well, don’t be wretched any longer,” he 
said, soothingly. ‘‘ Let me make you happy. 
Be my wife.” 

“‘ Your wife?’”’ she echoed, in amazement, 
recoiling from him as though he had struck 
h 


er. 

‘‘ Yes—I—I," beginning to stammer under 
her almost horrified gaze, “I beliceve—I have 
been told—that—that you honour me by—by 
liking me!"’ 

“Bo I do,” she said, recovering from her 
amazement. ‘I like youvery, very much. 
am gure you are a very good man, and I have 
seen so much of you lately and, being con- 
nected with my cousin, I have looked upon 
you as a relative, too. And—and you were 60 


; kind just now, and I have been so miserable 


that I said more than I ought tohave. But 
I can never be your wife.” 

© You really mean that?” he asked, hugely 
relieved. : 

“ Yes, and—and may I say something? ”’ 

‘Yes; anything you like.” 

‘‘'Then { thought it was my friend, Jenny 
Cliff. that you liked.” 

“‘ To tell the truth, Brownie—I may call you 
Brownie now, mayn’t 1?” 

‘* Oh, yes, of course.” a 

‘I do care for Miss Cliff more than I have 
ever cared for any other woman in my life.” 

‘“‘Then what on earth made you propose to 
me?” inquired his companion, her eyes round 
with astonishment. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Alianore 
thought I ought to.”” 

‘+ Alianore!"’ 

“Yes; she said I had paid you so much 
attention before I saw Miss Cliff that I 
couldn't do anything else as a gentleman.” 

‘‘T see,"’ remarked Brownie, dryly, fathom- 
ing some of her cousin’s motives in the 
matter. 

“‘You will forgive me, won’t you?” he 
pleaded. 

‘© Of course I will,’’ she answered, readily, 
smiling at him kindly, ‘‘and wish you success 


; in your wooing cf Jenny.” 


“Thank you. Your good wishes give me 
courage and hope,” and taking her hand he 


| lifted it to his lips. 


It was just at this minute that Lady Sur- 





tees brought Cyril to the arbour door, and he, 
seeing Brownie flushed and smiling, and Wil- 
mington in the act of kissing her hand, con- 
cluded that his rival was accepted, and the 
girl, encountering his eyes, shivered at the 
cold, stern expression in them, and became 
deathly white, while her ladyship indulged in 
a wicked smile of triumph. 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘Then lonely I’ll wed with my sorrow, 

Dead branch on a desolate tree. 

My night hath no hope of a morrow, 
Unless she come over to me. 

Love takes no denial, and pity 
Is love in the second degree, 

So long ere I’d ended my ditty, 
The maiden came over to me-” 


Ir was the night of Jenny Cliff s coming-of- 
age ball. 

Creech Abbey was a blaze of light from 
garret to bacement; carriages kept rolling up 
the gravelled drive and depositing gail. 
dressed dameela and diamond-decked dow- 
agers at its grim portal. 

The whole neighbourhood had been in a 
state of fever about it for weeke past, and 
the feminine world in no end of a flutter, for 
rumour said the Duke of Highgate was to be 
there, the Earl of Hampstead, two or three 
baronets, and a half-score of knights, so the 
bouncing, fast Misses Pringle were resplendent 
in white and red costumes. Mrs, Smith, the 
vicar’s wife, had had her wedding gown, some 
twenty years of age, dyed and re-made, Miss 
Malcolm, the oldest maid of Creech, had 
painted her face and blacked her eyes, and 
hidden her bald patch under a wreath of 
flowers, and tried to still her palsied old head 
that wagged incessantly like a mandarin’s, 
while Lady Flinders had actually been up to 
town and purchased a bright new auburn wig, 
that made her ghastly wrinkled face look more 
ghastly by contrast, and she sat near the 
maiden lady of doubtiul age, and chattered 
her jaws and listened while the other wagged 
her wicked old head and talked scandal. 

There was a contingent of the military 
from the new barracks at Klint, five miles 
from Creech, belonging to a regiment lately 


I| returned from India, and most of the officers 


had impaired livers and a terrible craving for 
brandy-pawnee, and their faces rivalled Lady 
Flinder’s yellow countenance in colour. 

Miss Cliff, with the most unconcerned air 
in the world, stood beside Mrs. Sutherland 
receiving their guests. 

She had had two seasons in town, very 
rouch against her will, with an eminent leader 
of fashion, wife of a cabinet minister, who 
received at her house none but the best people. 
She was, therefore, well able to school her 
lips to a stereotyped smile, to say the right 
thing at the right time, and to hide the weari- 
ness she felt at the whole affair. 

Sho was looking very well, for Mrs. Sather- 
land’s maid bad been allowed, for once in a 
way, to dress her abundané light hair in & 
fluffy and becoming fashion ; her dress was by 
Elise, and was a perfect model of the dress- 
maker's art, adding grace and hiding defects, 
and, save for her hopelessly freckled skin, and 
light lashed eyes, she might have passed for 
a good-looking girl. 

The second valse was being played as the 
party from Whitebrook arrived. Wilfrid Wil- 
mington was with them, and Jim Barrington, 
whose ship had arrived at Plymouth the day 
before, and who escorted his mother with an 
air of pride and tenderness. 

Alianore Sartees was looking splendidly 
handsome in a trailing robe of white satin, 
brocaded with silver roses, the delicate lace 
that draped it bsing fastened with real crim- 
s0n roses, and diamond stars that shone and 
glinted also amid the coils of her black hair, 
and round her white throat and arms, 

Brownie looked like a little dusky bird be- 
side a gorgeous silver pheasant. She was 
very pale, and there were dark circles under 
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the pretty brown eyes. She wore a tulle cos- 
tume of a pale yellow colour, looped with pop- 
pies, and a set of quaint gold ornaments that 
looked well on her clear, warm skin. 

The first person on whom her eyes fell was 
Cyril, and, even in the midst of her own 
misery, she noted how worn and haggard he 
jooked, what hard lines there were about 
mouth and brow, what a hopeless look in the 
once sunny, laughing eyes, and she put it 
down to remorse and regret for his guilty 
passion for another man's wife. 

He did not ask her to dance, but secured 
Lady Surtees’ programme, while Wilmington 
obtained Miss Cliff's, and scored up largely 
on it, while Jim brought up some of the mili- 
tary contingent whom he knew, to his sister, 
and then went off to seek a certain young 
lady who was like a delicate piece of Dresden 
china in her dainty fairness, and who had be- 
witched him three years before. 

Brownie tried to talk merrily to ber part- 
ners—tried toappear gay and happy—but her 


heart was like lead in her bosom, and she felt |" 


much more inclined to cry than to smile. 

After a while she grew tired cf the music 
and dancing, the merry laughter and joyfal 
badinage, and crept away toa little room at 
the end of the corridor, which she knew would 
be vacant, 

The long French windows were open. The 
heavy scent of roses and langorous perfame 
of lilies floated in. 

The cool air seemed to invite her to go out. 
It was so hot in the honse. 

She felt feverish and restless, and, indiffer- 
ent to the fact that she had nothing on her 
shoulders and arms, she stepped out on the 
balcony, and stood leaning againet the balus- 
trade, dreamily watching the star-spangled 


sky. 

She had been there some time, when she 
was startled by the sound of a familiar voice 
coming from theroom. It was Lady Sartees” 
and, starting forward, she saw her standing 
by Opril’s side, looking up at him with all her 
mad, unholy passion shining in her eyes. 

Brownie stood as though turned to stone, 
crouched in the shadow of the wall. The 
power of volition seemed to leave her, and 
every word that was said struck distinctly on 
her shrinking ear. 

_ “ Yes, Tlove you,” her ladyship was say- 
ing, ‘‘with all my heart and coul and 
strength."’ 

“Lady Surtees!” exclaimed Sutherland, 
amazedly. 

** Don’t pretend to be shocked,”’ she went 
on, half-mockingly. ‘I know how wrong it 
is.” 


“It is worse than wrong,” he interrupted, 
sternly. 

** Let it be as bad as it can,” she retorted, 
sullenly ; ‘I cannot help it,” 

“ You should help it. Think of your hus- 
band.” 

*‘No, I will not think of him!" she oried, 


furiously. ‘I loathe, abhor, detest him! 
What is he to me? A drag, acleg; a torture 
to me, for be stands between me and my 
happiness. Oh, Cyril!’’ she went on, fran- 
tically, claeping her hands round his arm in 
her desperate earnestness, ‘do not let the tie 
that binds me to a man I detest separate us. 
Do not let it stand in the way of our happi- 
ness—our mutual joy!” 

“You do not know what you are saying. 
For heaven's sake, calm yourself!” 

‘Calm myeelf. How canI be calm when 
Iam with you? My blood runs like lava 
through my veins. My pulses beat like 
sledge hammers, My brain whirls, I am 
mad—mad!”’ 

“I think you must be,” muttered her com- 
panion. 

‘Take me away, Cyril,” she went on, her 
breast heaving stormily, the diamonds on it 
flashing and sparkling at each harried respira- 
tion, ‘‘take me away. I can never go back to 
Reginald. I will give up all for you, willingly 
—joyfally.” 

“Lady Sartees, you are mistaken,” he said, 





in cold, incisive tones that struck like the 
blow of a knife on the wretched, guilty 
woman’s heart. ‘I do not love you, and I 
have not the slightest intention in the world 
of doing your husband an injary, by running 
away with yon.” 

‘You do not love me?” she gasped, her 
face paling to a ghastly grey hue. 

‘No, Iam not a scoundrel. I do not make 
love to other men’s wives. You have mistaken 
the attentions I have shown you.” 

**T bave indeed,” she said, bitterly, loosen- 
ing her hold oa his arm, and speaking slowly 
and with difficulty, ‘* For—whom—then—do 
you care?” 

‘I thought you knew,” he said, throwing a 
keen glance at her agonised ashy face. 

‘“No,”’ she replied, faintly ; *‘ you have not 
made me the confidante of your love affairs.” 

‘‘The only woman I ever have loved or ever 
can love,” he said coldly and somewhat 
cruelly, ‘‘is Brownie Barrington.” 

‘‘ Ab!” she wrung her hands in silence, for 
the cup of her terrible shame and humiliation 
was fall. To have offered herself to this 
man like a wanton, and then to be told that 
he loved another ! 

‘Tet me order a carriage for you,” he sug- 
gested, a touch of pity mingling with his 
indignation as he noted her anguish. ‘‘ You 
will not care to go back to the ball-room.” 


‘‘No; I shall not cate to go back there. 
Get me a carriage as soon as you can,” and 
declining his proff-red arm, she rose and 
swept out of the room beside him, and ten 
minutes later was driving back to Whitebrook 
in the carriage of a late arrived guest, while 
Cyril was threading his way back to the ball- 
room, fall of perplexity and sorrow for the 
miserable woman who he had just seen drive 
away, and for himself, because he believed 
Brownie was engaged to Wilmington. 

The ball.room seemed to have overflowed, 
for here and there, in convenient nooks and 
corners, were couples flirting and enjoying 
themselves immensely. The young master of 
the Abbey cannoned against a gentleman 
with a lady on his arm in the corridor, and 
stopping to apologize, saw that it was Wil- 
mington. 

‘Congratulate me, Satherland,” said that 
individual gleefally; ‘‘this lady has con- 
sented to make me happy.” 

Cyril raised his eyes slowly, expecting to 
see Brownie, and they rested on Jenny Cliff's 
freckled and blushing face. 

“Jenny! '’ he cried, thoroughly astounded, 
‘‘ig it Jenny you are going to marry? ” 

‘Yes. Why are you so much astonished?” 

‘I thought it was Brownie,” he blarted ont 
in his joy and delight. 

‘Miss Barrington does not care for me,” 
said Wilfrid significantly, ‘‘ though I was told 
she did.” 

‘“Who told you that?’’ asked Satherland 
sternly. 

“ Lady Sartees,” 

‘Ab! I understand,” 

And like a Hash the whole situation revealed 
itself to his eyes. In her mad infatuation 
Lady Surtees had hesitated at nothing and 
had lied and preyaricated all round to sepa- 
rate him from his love. 

With a hearty, if silent, imprecation against 
her ladyship, he made haste to offer his warm 
congratulations, and then hurried cff to look 
for Brownie. He found her sitting demurely 
by her mother looking more like hie little love 
of old than she had done for sometime. The 
rich red colour leapt to her cheeks as he stood 
before her aud asked in his usual way for a 
dance, 

“You can have this,” she told him, shyly, 
looking up at him with love-lit eyes, as he 
towered above her, tall handsome, strong. 

Without a word he put his arm round her 
waist and swung her away to the voluptuous 
strains of the valee. When it was over he 
led her to a cool dim corner of the huge con- 
servatory. 

‘‘Beownie,”’ he whispered softly, his lips 





ene to her.ear, “ will you, can you forgive 
me?’ 

Yes, Cyril,” she answered gently, “I oan, 
for it was all a mistake.” 

‘“*My mistake,’ he said quickly, “for | 
ought to have known you would not care for g 
fellow like Wilmington. It was all my 
fault.” 

“Not all, Cyril. 
Alianore.” 

* You had not the slightest cause to bs, my 
pet,” he told her very earnestly, possessing 
himeelf of both her hands. 

“I know that now—for—for Cyril ——" 

‘* Yes, my dearest.” 

‘I was out on the balcony when you were 
in the red room with—her.” 

“Brownie! then you heard all that unfor. 
tunate woman said?” 

“Yes. I could not help it. I seemed 
turned to stone and could not escape.” 

‘Then you know, darling, that I am true 
to you, yours alone?” 

“Yes, and I can’t think now, Cyril, how! 
ever could have doubted you.” 

‘** You owe me some reparation for that,"’ he 
smiled wpe 5 

‘* What shall I do to make up?” she asked, 
looking at him with a spark of the old mis. 
chief gleaming in her gipsy eyes. 

‘“‘Marry me this day month,” he ssid 
audaciously, taking her in his arms, and her 
answer seemed to content him, for he laid his 
cheek on hers and gave vent to a sigh of 
intense satisfaction. 

[THE END.] 


I was very jealous of 








WiILD RIDERS. 
—o— 


Amone the wild horsemen of the half.civil- 
ized nations of the world, few were more re- 
markable for a certain barbaric skill, com. 
bined with a picturesqueness of costume and 
horse-farniture, than the now extinct Mame- 
lukes of Egypt. These reckless troopers 
came aidee from a race of Turkish and 
Circassian slaves, introduced into Egypt about 
the year 1227. They were noted for their 
daring horsemanship, their utter disregard of 
all moral obligations, their cheap estimate of 
human life, and the strange inflaence acquired 
by them over the people of whom they were 
once the slaves. 

These men were all riders of the horse from 
their earliest years, evincing remarkable 
dexterity in the management of their small, 
wicked-headed Egyptian steeds, from the backa 
of which they used a variety of weapons with 
wonderfal precision and skill, Their horse- 
gear was cambroas, however, and barbarous 
in ita design. The saddle used by them con- 
sisted of a clumsy frame, loaded heavily with 
wood, leather and iron. The cantel, or biader 
part of the saddle, was some inches higher 
than the hips of the rider, while the pommel 
rose before him in a high peak. Tarse or 
four thick woollen cloths were placed between 
the saddle and the horse's back, and the whole 
was fastened with a surcingle, which, instead 
of being buckled, was tied with thongs of 
leather, in a series of wonderfully complicated 
knots. They used no cruppers, bat the martin- 
gale was invariably a portion of their equip- 
ment. The stifrup was a plate of copper, 
longer and wider than the foot, having c!r- 
colar edges an inch high in the middle and 
gradually declining towards each end. These 
edges were eharp, and, used as spurs, made 
long, ugly gashes in the horse's sides. A 
peie of these stirrups would sometimes weigh 
as much as twelve or thirteen pounds; and 
as the weight of the saddle and other hous- 
ings were not less than twenty-five, the smart 
little horse of Egypt had a pretty good 
carry withont counting his rider. The Mame- 
lake bit was a kind of snafile, without any 
joint, and having an icon ring attached to it 
by way of curb, By this apparatus the 
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sensitiveness of the animal’s mouth was alto- 
gether destroyed, and it was only by the main 
force of the bit as a lever that he was guided 
ato . 
ay aon rode in very short stirraps, 
like the Bedouins of the present day. A 
favourite feat of theirs was to rush their horses 
at the very top of their speed, towards a house 
or wall, and pull them up suddenly, just as 
their noses almost touched it, Their exercises 
ware carried on at early morning, on a plain 
in the neighbourhood of Oairo. As they 
dashed along over the ground at fall gallop, 
they would draw their short carbines from 
the bandoleers with which they were slung, 
discharge them, place them instantly between 
thigh and saddle, and then fire their pistols 


with extraordinary precision at a mark as | 


they flew past. Their favourite weapon in 
these exercises, however, was the jereed —a 
javelin made from the branch of a palm tree, 
about four feet in length, and weighing about 
five or six pounds. The riders dashed 
fariously at each other from a distance, and 
the first who threw his jereed wheeled hia 
horse suddenly round and fled away, parsued 
by the other; and so acsastomed were the 
horses to this exciting exercise that they 
; ye to enjoy it quite as much as the 
iders. 


It was not until the begianing of the pre- 
sant century that Egypt was freed from the 
presence of these wild riders, who had so long 
been a scourge and terror to the land. Twice 
had their numbers been thinned by decoys 
laid for them by the viceroys of the Sultan, 
but their extirpation dates so late as March, 
1811. Information had been conveyed to 
Mehemet Ali, the then viceroy, of some in- 
tended foray on the part of the Mamelukes, 
and he resolved to make an end of the rem- 
nant left of them, once and for ever. To 
compass “this he arranged a solemn featival 
at Cairo in honour of the appointment of his 
son toa high command in the army of the 
Sublime Porte, aud to this festival the unsus- 
pecting Mamelakes were invited en masse? 
Sciam Bey was their chief then—the rank of 
bey being somewhat equivalent to that of 
colonel in our armies. The ssion moved 
glitteriogly through the streets of Cairo to the 
citadel. First the Turkish infantry, then 
the Mamelukes on their proud, ox-eyed little 
chargers, other troops following in grand 


array. 

The passage to the citadel was narrow be- 
tween the inner and the outer walls, Aas 
soon as the Mamelakes had filled it the gates 
ai either end were closed upon them, and the 
Tarkish infantry, suddenly surmounting the 
ramparts and ruinous buildings, opened upon 
them with a murderous fire, Many fell in 
this corridor of death, and the survivors, see- 


ing that escape was impossible, surrendered | 


themselves, and, led outside the walls of the 
citadel, were stripped and beheaded, one by 
one. 

The numbers of this last remnant of the 
once powerfal Mamelakes have been variously 
estimated at from 470 to 800. But one soul 
Saped of the whole phalanx, and he bya 
deed worthy of the wild riders of Egypt. 
While the Tarkish fire was pouring on his 
comrades in the narrow pass, he leaped bis 
horse up a series of rubbish heaps and ruined 
buildings on to the ramparts, over which he 
sparred him fariously in a desperate death- 
leap. The drop was one of some sixty feet. 
The noble horse was dashed to pieces, but, 
strange to say, his rider escaped unhurt, and 
made good his way to a place of safety. 

One of these Mameluke horsemen was once 
pat to the test of his equestrian skill in the 
beart of civilisation—amid the rank and 
fashion of London. 

It was in the palmy days of the Prince 
Regent, and Elfi Bey, a military gentleman of 
Tenowa from Egypt, was, for the moment, one 
of the lions of the court. The prince at that 


time possessed a remarkable horse of E gyptian 
breed—a creature of ferocious beaut 7, spotted 
like & leopard, and of such savage and untract- 











able disposition that the boldest rough-riders | 
of the household cavalry had failed in bring. | 
ing him to submission, and no one had ever 
yet mounted upon his bask. Conversing with 
Eifi Bey, the prince touched on the subject of 
Mameluke horsemanship, and expressed his 
doubt that any one of that race io the train of 
the Egyptian could mount and manage the 
fiery, spotted steed, saying, at the same time, | 
that he should like to see it tried. 
‘I shall gratify your royal highness's curi- ; 
o3ity to-morrow, then,” said the bey, speaking 


in Italian; ‘there is a young officer in my / 


suite,one Mahomet Aga, who, I think, will 
tame the proud spirit of the Egyptian ‘man- 
eater.’”’ (The animal was called a ‘“‘ man- 
eater ’’ by the grooms, in consequence of hia 
having lacerated frightfally one who had 
approached him without sufficient caution.) | 

An arrangement was made accordiagly, and © 
on the following day Elifi Bey made his ap- 
pearance in the prince's riding-schoo), in Pall . 
Mall, accompanied by Mahomet Aga, who ap- ; 
peared to be a young man of great agility and ' 
determination. The prince was there sur- | 
rounded by many noblemen and gentlemen of 
his court, all anxious to witness the contest | 
between a wild horse anda wild rider, and 

resently the savage son of the desert was led 
into the arena by two grooms, planging and 
kicking fariously, and only prevented from | 
biting by a close-fitting muzzle. 


He had a Mameluke saddle upon his back, | 


placed there by grooms not without great 
difficalty, and so rampant was his condact in 
general that those present deemed it impos- 
sible for any person to mount him. 

As he was led past the spot where Mahomet 
Aga was standing, the agile Masselman made 
one spring at him, and was firmly seated in 
the Mameluke saddle before the animal coald 
make & movement to prevent him. 

No sooner did the horse feel this unaccas- 
tomed barden than he gaveway to the ferocity 
of his nature, tearing and planging about the 
arena in every direction; but the Mameluke 
kept his seat firmly throughout this proud 
distraction of brute passion, sitting with his 
short stirraps as easily as in a chair, and 
meeting every motion of the horse with a 
corresponding one, for the space of twenty 
minutes, to the great astonishment of aill 
beholders. The apparently ungovernable ani- 
mal was by this time reduced ta so tame and 
accommodating a state of submission as to 
yield entirely to the control of his able rider, 
who was highly complimented by the prince 
upon his success, and was thenceforth, during 
his stay in London, the ‘‘ observed of all ob- 
servers.” 

Bat the prince of all the wild riders, perhaps, 
is the Cossack of the Don. Tall and lithe, 
with his drooping moustache, and features dis- 
playing but little of the Tartar mould, there is 
a soldierly dignity about this natural dragoon 
that certainly entitles him to distinction, 

He is frequently a thief, it is trae, and he 
prefers train-oil to almost any other tap 
(brandy, perhaps, excepted,) but he is clean in 
his person—which, among Rasso-Asiatio 
tribes, must be reckoned as an exceptional 
virtue—and his round-barreled, ewe-necked 
horse, of small size, but great swiftness and 
endurance, is his especial pride. And yet, if 
this wild horseman is a thief, as is generally 
stated, he has his punishment for theft, and a 
very queer and peculiar penalty it is. 

The culprit is tied to a post in some public 
part of the town, while by his side are de- 
posited a bottle of brandy, a loaf of bread, and 
a number of good, stout sticks. Everybody 
who pasees hag the privilege of administering 
to the culpritas many blows as he thinks pro. 
per with one of these sticks, after which it is 
optional with him to treat him to a dram from 
the bottle and a cut from the loaf. 








In the social lexicon a “good fellow” is one 
who drinks to the health of his friends until he 
ruins his own, After that he is a misanthrope 





and a crank, 


A CHANGE OF FASGION. 


Tarrty years’ ago, when ladies went to 
dinner parties they were shown into bedrooms 
and allowed some minutes to adjast their 
ringlets. Now they hand their cloak to a 
servant and walk straight from their carriage 
or cab to the presence of their hostess, 

At social parties the hostess no longer asks 


{her gaest to sing or play. Thia ordeal, so 


dreaded by the girl of a couple of decades ag), 
is no longer to be feared. 

“T hope you have brought some music, 
Miss Smith,” was frequently the prelude to a 
distracting performance that gave pleasare to 
no one, least of all to the player. And, strange 
to say, now that music is always professional 
and generally worth listeniag to, it is difficals 
to perauade people to remain silent whils it ia 
going on, whereas, when amatears are singing 
it would have been considered a shosking piece 
of radensas for any one to have talked till the 
lady had finished describing how she worea 
wreath of roses, or the gentleman had finished 
dilating upon his homeless, ragged and tanned 
condition. 

At tbe dinner table it was considered the 
daty of host and hostess to urge their guests to 
eat, This custom in our owa day is entirely 
abandoned. 

At weddings, crying has ‘‘gone out.” The 
bridegroom mast not totter to the altar, nor 
should the bride be “overcome with sensi- 
bility.” Neither siga of agitation is now 
‘good form.” Bat the bride must not, on the 
other hand, romp up the aisle in the exalta- 
tion of her heart. The correct pace is, per- 


haps, beat described az resembling that of 


policeman on his beat. It ia slow and statelr. 





Tas emperor of China knows very little about 
the state of his capital, for when he is taken to 
drive, enormous sums of money are spent in 
advance to prepare the city for his eyes. The 
streets are-cleaned, rich silks and tapestries are 
hung upon the house-walls, and every offensive 
object is carefully removed to a distance, Euro- 
pean residents are warned to remain within doors, 
as it isa point of Chinese custom that no man, 
European or native, may look upon the face of 
this august sovereign. The doors and windows 
of all the houses are accordingly closed, and the 
royal retinue moves slowly along through the 
deserted streets, 

THe latest thing in “amatics” as practised 
across the ocean is the language of hats. The 
various ways in which a lover treats his headgear 
have all their proper meanings. Thus, to brush 
your hat the wrong way (but when does the most 
impassioned lover do that?) implies that your 
heart is bursting with love ; to sit upon it means 
‘¢ Farewell for ever ’—to the lady, not the hat. 
Meanings are even assigned to ‘‘carrying a small 
brick in the hat” and ‘'kicking the hat across 
the street in glee,” but none, strange to say, to 
the commonest action of all—that is, of course, 
the way in which the lover, lost in abstraction, 
abstracts your hat instead of his own—when 
yours is the newer of the two. 

A ust of the contents of some of the ill. 
packed parcels sent recently through the post is 
very amusing. In one which came to pieces, a 
rabbit was found stuffed with two tobacco-pipes, 
some tobacco, a doll, and a piece of bacon ; the 
whole being wrapped up in a lady's jacket. In 
another were two petticoats, a pair of stays, a leg 
of mutton, and some tobacco. In defiance of the 
regulations, parcels were also given in, but stopped 
in transit, containing, respectively, a cat, a 
squirrel, pigeons, dormice, a snake, musk rats, a 
cuckoo, and a few moles, all alive. Another 
parcel contained a human skull, with the top 
sawn off, and in another were thirty green tree 
frogs, all alive. No less than 28,300 letters were 
posted without any address; and 1,390 of them 
contained cash, cheques, and bills to the amount 
of £8,700; while no iess thin 58,000 loose 
stamps were found detached from letters, owing 
to the careless way in which they had been put 
on. 
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How much sooner it gets dark to saw wood 
than it does to play Jawn tennis. 

‘* Pa,” she called upstairs, “the clock in the 
hall isn’t going.”’ “It isn’t, eh?” he returned ; 
“‘ well, don’t. let that prevent Adolphus.” 

At 11.30 pai.—He: “Why that menacing 
motion with the fan, Miss Sweetlips? You made 
me start.” She: “That is just what I wanted 
to do,”’ 

Punctimiovus TRAVELLER : “ Now, what ought 
little boys te say when a gentleman gives them a 
penny for carrying his bag.” Small boy: ‘' Tain’t 
enough.” 

Inquirer: ‘How does your protracted meet- 
ing prosper, parson!” Parson: “O, well. 
There’s a great awakening at the close of every 
sermon.” 

Lapy (horses running away): “ Dear, dear, 
dear, what will become of me?” New Coachman 
(grimly) : ‘‘ Madam, it depends on your post life. 
I’m all right.” 

ConFipinc Son: ‘ Mother, what’s the best 
way to propose to a girl?” Mother: “When 
the right girl comes along, my son, you won’t 
need any advice.” 

Younewep : ‘I’ve been mariied only a month, 
but Itell you my wife is an angel and my home 
is a heaven.” Oldtime: ‘‘O yes, they are apt 
to be until you clean house or move.” 

“ WELL, Pat,” said Mike, “ how de you propase 
to tide over the strike?” “Faith, sor,” 
anawered Pat, ‘‘I propose to Bridg-et.. Sue teks 
in washin’, an’ arns two shillin’ a day,” 

‘Can your dog do any tricks ? Can you make 
him sit up?” “Don’t have to make him. He 
sits up till two o’clock every night howlin’ at the 
moon and makin’ the neighbours mad.” 

Mistress : “ You are so stupid. . I told you to 
pay attention when the milk boiled over.” -Ser- 
vant: “And I did, mum, It was a quarter past 
eight, mum, by the clock when it boiled over.” 

“ Yes, Claude, an engagement ring indicates 
that a young lady intends marrying; but iu 
these fashionable times, Claude, it does not indi- 
cate that she intends marrying the one who gave 
it to her.” 

SHIPWRECKED, BUT Sare.—Jack Tar: ‘“ We 
ain’t so very fur from land, Jim! There’s been 
a yacht along here lately.” Jim: “How do 
you know?” Jack Tar: “See all them cham- 
pagne corks,” 

Tourist (to boy fishing): ‘‘ How many, fish 
have you caught,my man?” Boy: “ Oh, I can’t 
count ’em.” Tourist : ‘* Why, you haven’t caught 
any, you little vagabond!” Boy: “ That’s why I 
can’t count ’em.” 

“So your old unele is dead, Charley?” “Yes, 
died yesterday.” “ He was-a very eccentric old 
fellow. Do you think he was altogether right in 
his head?” “Well—er—I couldn’t: say, you 
know, until the will is read.” 

Mrs. Copwiccer : ‘I never like to take my 
little girl to church; she asks me such queer 
questions on the way home.” Mrs. Brown : 
“ That isn’t half as bad as my little girl ; she asks 
the questions right out loud in church.” 

“King Mian is fearfully short of money and 
utterly without credit.” When-Brockeley read 
this he thrust both hands into his pockets up to 
the wrist, and exclaimed, melodramatically : 
“ Now I know what it is to feel like a king!” 

A DRUNKEN North countryman, returning from 
a fair fell asleep by the roadside, where a pig 
found him ani began licking his mouth. Sawney 
roared out, ‘* Wha’s kissin’ me noo? Ye see 
what it is to be weel liket amang the lassies !” 

Mr. Harpcass (after an elopement. from a 
rural summer resort): ‘‘My dear, you told me 
the night I proposed that your father had re- 
tired from business; but I now learn he is a 
pernut vendor.” She: “No, I didn't, anything 
of the sort. You remarked about half-past ten 
o'clock at night that you supposed my father 
was in the city immersed in business, and I said 
he had retired. He always goes to bed at ten.” 
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Auice : “ Oh, George, do you know what silly 
things people are saying about us?” George: 
“What, my dear?” Alice : ‘‘ They are saying that 
we're engaged. We're not, are we, George?” 
George : “‘ N— no, but ”* They were in five 
minutes. 

‘WELL, farmer, you told us your wood was a 
good place for hunting, Now, we've tramped 
through it for three hours, and found no game.’’ 
Farmer : “ Just so. Well, I calculate asa general 
thing, the less game there is, the more hunting 
you have.” 

A Sure Mrtnop.—“ You s-s+s-say: you c-can 
t-tella f-feller h-h-how t+t-to av-v-void stut-tut- 
tering f-f:for wo-w-one d-dollar?”  ‘ Yes.” 
“ Wewell, h-h-h-eer’s y-your d-d-doll-ollar. 
H-how c-can I av-v-void stut-tut-tering? ’ 
“ Don’t talk.” 

A. SarecuaRD.—Subaltern : ‘‘ Meier, when you 
are on guard at the powder magazine, and a man 
passes. smoking a cigar, what do you do?” 
Meier: “Sbeut to him to throw it away.” Sub- 
altern: “Aud then?” Meier: ‘I pick it up 
and smoke the rest ef it myself.” 

Jupez : “ Your age?” Lady: “Thirty years.” 
Judge (incredulously): ‘*You will have some 
difficulty in proving that.” Lady (excitedly): 
“You'll find it hard to prove to the contrary, as 
the church register which contained the entry of 
my birth was burned in the year 1845,” 

He: “Dear Fanny, it is now a year since we 
were married. How well I remember when we 
plighted our troth under the rustling leaves.’’ 
“ She : “ I remember all that, but I don’t remem- 
ber to have heard as yet the rustling of that silk 
dress you promised me on that occasion.” 

“Say, Samsinger, I hear .you people have 
sent your pastor to Europe for a long vacation. 
Why, I saw him last week, and a. stronger, 
healthier looking man I never want to see, He 
doesn’t need a rest.’’ Samsinger: “ I should say 
not ; we sent him away to give the congregation 
one,” , 

Buus : ‘ What has. become of De Fashion ?” 
Jinks: “ He aud his family are in Europe. They 
wanted to go, and I paid their expenses.” Blinks: 
“Eh? Wha—you paid their expenses?” Jinks : 
‘* Well, it amounts to the same thing, I saw 
their summer cottage adyertised for rent, and I 
rented it.” 

EntHusiasiic amateur: “ How-long have you 
been on the stage?” Popular actress: “ Fifty 
years.” E. A.: “Beg pardon, but will you 
kindly tell me at what age a woman is considered 
too old to play Juliet?” P. A: :- “’Pon my 
word, I can’t say; my mother acted it for my 
benefit last season.” 

Grocer (who has lately joined the militia, 
practising in the shop): “ Right, left, right, left. 
Four paces to the rear, march! (Falls down the 
trap-door into the céllar.) Grocer’s Wife (aux- 
iously): “O, Jim, are you. hurt? ” Grocer 
(savagely, but with dignity) : “ Go away, woman ; 
what do you know about war ?” 

Senror Partner (to head clerk): “ You'll ex- 
cuse me for mentioning it, but—sr—your face is 
hardly as tidy as I would like to see it.” Head 
Clerk: “I’m letting my whiskers grow, sir.” Senior 
Partner: “SoI see ; but I can’t permit employés 
to grow their whiskers in business hours. They 
must do that in their own time !” 

“T HAVE listened to nightingales, prima 
donnas, and all the recognized queens of song— 
seen all the domesti¢ and imported opera com- 
panies, but. I never heard anything that intoxi- 
cated me so quickly as the strains of a German 
band.” “ That’s strange.” “They drive me to 
drink, my boy, drive me to drink!” 

SHarp Parent (at head of stairs): ‘Clara! 
It’s time for you to go to bed.” Clara (in the 
parlour): “ Why, pa, Mr. Greene is here!” Sharp 
Parent: “Oh! I beg pardon. I thought it was 
Mr. Brown, and I haven't. any patience with Mr. 
Brown. He always kisses you with such loud 
smacks that it wakes me up, Stay as long as 
you please; Mr. Greene, You are always 
welcome.” Mr. Greene: “Um! thank you, 
but I was just getting ready to go, and I—I 
promised my chum I'd be back early. Good- 
night !” 





Jocose Emploger : ‘“ Patrick, I-understand yoy 
are a gentleman of good iatellectual abilities. Qgy 
you tell me what,a. knight errantis?” Patrick 
(the proud father of twins): “A night errant is 
it? Sure it’s meself as‘knows phat that is better 
nor any other crayture, It’s goin’ fur the docther 
at wan o’clock in the miarnin’ sure ’tis,” 

SweeTHearRT (to bashful lover): “I had g 
funny. dream last night,. George.” Bashful lover ; 
“Indeed! What was it?” §8.: “I dreamed 
you asked to kiss me.” B. L.: “And what did 
you say?” §.: “I refused.” B. L. : “That's 
too bad.” 8. (casting down her eyes): “ Well, 
but, yeu know, dreams always go by con. 
traries.” 

MESSENGER : “I’ve got a very important letter 
for Colonel Yerger. It is to be delivered righé 
away.” Mrs. Yerger: ‘He went to his 
office about an hour ago.” M.: “I had better 
take it there then?” Mrs. Y.: ‘0, no, you 
would get there before him. There are nine 
saloons between here and his office. You can 
overtake him if you try.” 

Manian : ‘‘ That sad-eyed man to whom you 
were talking, Clara, married three different girls 
in three different cities of the Union, all in one 
week, last year.” Clara: ‘“‘The horrid brute! 
Why are men allowed to do such things?” 
Marian: “Well, you see he’s a clergyman by 
profession, and when any of the excursion party 
decided to be married en route he officiated,”’ 

Hrspanp (kindly): “My dear, you have 
nothing decent. to wear, have you?” Wife (with 
alacrity): “No, indeed I haven’t; not a thing. 
I'd be ashamed to, be seen anywhere, My very 
newest party dress has been wurn three times 
already.” Husband: “ Yes; that’s just. what I 
told Blifkins when he offered me two tickets for 
the opera for to-night. I knew if I took them 
they’d only be wasted, so I just got one. You 
won’t mind if I hurry oft ?”’ 

JINKS (at. a party); “‘ You never met my wile, 
did you?” Blinks; ‘ Wife! I didu’t know you 
were married. Is she in the room?” Jinks: 
“Yes.” Blinks : “Well; then, it must be that bean- 
tiful creature over there?” Jinka : ‘“ By George! 
you hit it the firat time, Sbe’s the most beauti- 
ful woman in the room, isu’t she?” Blinks: “Yes; 
that’s why I guessed. she was your wife. You 
are, by long odds, the homeliest man in the room, 
and people always marry that way.” 

Portico Maiden +*‘ Aud when we’re locked in 
either’s arms—‘ Two) souls with but a single 
thought ; two hearts that beat as one’—we feel 
as though we’re flying and flying, and wingivg 
our way through the light and airy transcendental 
firmament, higher and higher; towards the Em- 
pyrean, and them—Hark! ‘Tis he! I know 
his echoing step?’ There’s music in his very 
footfall.” Prosaie “Girl: “So'there is, dear; for 
he’s’ got on a new pair of boots, and they’re 
creaking awfully.” 


Huspanp: “For mercy’s zake, can’t you talk 
about something besides dresses ?"’ Wife : “ Cer- 
tainly, my dear. You ought to see the bonnets 
they are making now-a-days at Smith's. I 
stepped in to-day and saw a beautiful thing in 
pink for only thirty-seven dollars, and others 
were of course a good deal more expensive, A 
fifty dollar gem just took my eye, but I thought 
I wouldn’t get one that cost.as much as that 
before I saw you. Of course I can talk about 
something besides dresses, you dear old hubby.” 


STocKBROKER (to his General Man): ‘‘ Here, 
John, I want you to call at Jollyboy’s; you 
know Jollyboy’s—you have been there often 
enough, Well, I want you to ask to see Miss 
Jollyboy—you know Miss Jessie Jollyboy—and 
say Mr, A. Brighton is excessively sorry that 
business will prevent him calling this evening. © 
John : ‘* Yes, sor.” Stockbroker: ‘Here, stay 
a moment ; dv you think you could remember @ 
sentence of poetry?” John: “ Yes, sor. 
Stockbroker : ‘‘ Well, tell her, ‘Though lost to 
sight, to memory dear.’” John: “ Yes, sor. 
John (at the Jollyboys’ mansion, to Miss Jessie) : 
“The master says it’s sorry he is he can’t be 
wid yer to night, and though he’s lost his sight 
his memory’s clear, and Heaven forgive me for the 
lie I’m telling yer,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Prayine four-handed pieces on the piano is 
the favourite and almost sole (save dressing) 
amusement of the Princess of Wales. 

Amonost the decorations of the vestibule of 
Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s.new. theatre, will be placed 
some prehistoric remains, discovered while 
excavating the foundation. 

Dvuexuina, whieh has. been dying out in 
England and the United States, in both ef which 
countries it is criminal, has received legal recog- 
nition in France, 

Snors and boots with moevabie soles have 
been invented by an Americav. It is claimed 
that when one pair of soles are worn out, new 
ones may be readily substituted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE defines his domestic policy as 
follows: ‘ Whenever my. wife: insists IL submit ; 
whenever I insist she submits, We never dis- 
cuss family affairs at the table, and if anything 
unpleasant. occurs during the evening we never 
refer to it till the next day.” 

Ir is hinted that Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Of Wales gives all her washing to be 
done by some poor ladies, who have ‘known 
better days,” as the saying goes, and in their 
decadence are obliged to support themselves. by 
laundry work, This is like her Royal Highness’s 
generous and delicate way of “doing good by 
stealth.” 

A Lonpon confectioner has invented an 
edible menu card. He makes a thin sheet of 
sweetened dough, upon which, baked, he prints 
the bill of:fare in chocolate. You can give your 
order and'amuse yourself while waiting by eating 
the menu for an appetiser, 

Tue Bishop of St. Asaph is likely to have a 
pastoral staff which will rank as a work of rare 
and costly art. It is to be six feet high, will be 
embellished’ with silver figures of Welsh. saints, 
and will terminate, in a crook enriched with 
jewellery and uncut stones, the gifts of the ladies 
of his diocese, ' 

THE Queen entertains: very strong opinions as 
to modern ways and fashions for women, The 
cart driven by Princess Beatrice at: Balmoral is 
one of the best evidences of how much the youth- 
ful society she has around her has modified her 
Majesty’s views. There was a story that: every 
Maid-of-Honour was told the Queen would not 
allow fringes or ulsters to be worn ; but every one 
now who is of an age and size to do so wears the 
ulster, and the rules about fringes. have been 
relaxed also. 

THERE is an effort being made to revive the 
industry of lace making in the Isle of Wight, just 
now ; the Queen has always taken a great interest 
in this local manufacture, which she justly 
considers extremely beautiful. In fact, from 
some specimens we were lately inspecting, it is 
quite as pretty a fabric as Honiton, and has the 
merit of being.a great. deal less frequently seen 
worn on dresses at Drawing Rooms and fashion- 
able entertainments. Her Majesty’s favourite 
pattern is the large rose sprig, of which she 
quite recently ordered a large quantity for her 
own especial use, 

To relieve brides-elect of the Jabour and 
anxiety which usually attend the preparations 
for a wedding, an angel of propriety has appeared, 
and she agrees, for a stipulated sum, to make all 
hecessary arrangements, ‘This personage is called 
“the wedding superintendent.” For some weeks 
preceding the happy day, she is installed in the 
house, and her presence is soon felt. She 
selects the trousseau, advises what is latest. and 
finest in underwear, buys the material, superin- 
tends the making of the gowns, chooses stockings, 
boots, gloves, laces, and handkerchiefs ; in fact, 
attends to every detail, so that the fair bride, un- 
vexed by worrying details, will look her loveliest 
on her wedding-day. 

Tue daily clerical work required from Her 
Majesty would astonish some of her subjects who 
complain of their arduous duties. Private cor- 
Tespondence and the management of her personal 
estates and affairs would be quite sufficient occu- 
pation in the opinion of most ladies of seventy. 





STATISTICS. 


THE number of cigarettes manufactured last 
year was 2,150,000,000, nearly 300,000,000 more 
than during the previous year. 

Srxce 1800 the population of Europe has just 
doubled itself. Then the population was 
175,000,000 ; in 1830, 216,000,000 ; in 1860, 
989,000,000; in 1880, 331,000,000; in 1888, 
350,000,000. 

Tue weight. of the great smoke-cloud daily 
hanging over the City of London has been com- 
puted by Professor Roberts at fifty tons of solid 
carbon and 250 tons of hydrocarbon and carbonic 
oxide gases for each day of the year, and its value 
at £2,000,000 per annum. 

THERE are in the East-end of London nearly 
one million people, ten per cent. of whom never 
know what it is to have enough to eat or have a 
regular home to live in. There are over two 
hundred thousand people in families of which 
the head never earns more than £1 a week. 





GEMS. 


A wai is a fly that buzzes in the empty 
chambers of an exhausted brain. 

Hore nothing from ‘‘ luck,” and the proba- 
bilities are that you will be so forewarned and fore- 
armed that all shallow observers will call you 
lucky. 

PROFANITY never did.any man the least. good. 
No man is richer, or happier, or wiser for it. It 
commends no one to society ; it is disgusting to 
the refined, and abominable to the good. 

WHEN tossed: on the angry waves of a sea of 
trouble’ a good motto is “‘ Never give up the 
ship.” But when. the ship manifests.a tendency 
to sink, it is a wise move to swim out and not go 
down with the wreck. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ripe tomatoes: will remove ink and other 
stains from white cloth, also from the hands. 

KEROSENE will soften boots or shoes that have 
been hardened by water, and render them as 
pliable as new. 

Save all your broken and crooked carpet tacks, 
and keep them ina box in the kitchen for clean- 
ing bottles. ‘They are better than shot, for the 
sharp edges scrape off all the stains, 

To CurE 4 Coip.—To cure a cold, pour about 
half a pint of boiling water over about a drachm 
of pulverised camphor, and inhale the vapours 
arising therefrom ten to twenty minutes. Great 
relief is at once experienced, and after two or 
three repetitions the discomfort is said to dis- 
appear entirely. 

TuNBRIDGE Cakes.—Rub 6o0z. of butter into 
llb. of flour, and 6oz. of white sugar, moisten 
with two well-beaten up eggs, aud make it into a 
paste ; roll it out very thin, and cut it into any 
shape ;. prick with a fork, and sprinkle over them 
some carraway aeeds; brush with the white of 
an egg, sprinkle sifted sugar over them, and bake 
on a baking tin for ten minutes. 


American DovucH Nors.-—Put a quarter. of a 
pound of butter into three pounds of fine flour. 
Add one pound of sugar, a teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, and a whole nutmeg grated. Whip four 
eggs, add them gradually to a gill of yeast, and 
then add sufficient tepid milk to make the flour 
into asoft dough. Cover the dough and place 
itin a warm place to rise; when it has stood for 
about two hours to two and a-half, make it into 
balls, and fry in clean hot grease until a good 
brown colour, which will take about ten minutes. 
If you wish, put in middle of the dough nuts, 
that can easily be done by placing a little into 
ne pieces of dough before making them into 

ALB. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE people who “come early to avoid the 
crowd” find that they make a crowd by doing 
80, 

Hyproryosia is unknown in New Zealand, 
owing to the very strict quarantine regulations 
(re dogs) in force in that colony. 

* KU-TA+MO-NING-SHA-HAU-TO-IU-T0.” That is 
from a new Chinese phrase-book, but it isn’t 
Chinese—it is English. It is the way the Chi- 
nese are taught to say “ Good-morning, sir, how 
do you do?” 

In Holland a lady is expected to retire pre- 
cipitately if she should enter a store or restaur- 
ant where men are congregated. She waits 
until they have transacted their business and 
departed. 

Tue Romans deemed it an ill omen to meet 
certain animals on the way to the marriage cere- 
mony. A priest, hare, dog, cat, lizard or serpent 
was unlucky in the middle ages—a wolf, toad or 
spider lucky. 

A “poze” is the hideous sleep of a man who 
goes to sleep with his eyes wide open while you 
are talking to him, fixing upon you a glassy stare 
that curdles your blood and makes you forget 
what you were trying to say. Then he wakes up, 
and says iodiotically : “ Yes, yes 5 just so ; served 
him quite right ; and then ?” 

Wuat are the three most famous lyrics of the 
world ? “ Auld Lang Syne,” ‘‘ The Marseillaise,”’ 
and “ There is a happy land.” It comes upon one 
with astonishment to learm that the author of the 
third is still in the land of the living. His name 
is Mr. Andrew Younz, and he lately delivered a 
discourse in Edinburgh. The octogenarian lyrist 
isa Nonconformist. It is said that he has never 
received a penny: for his famous, hymn, 

FLOWERS AS AN ARTICLE Or Foop.— The new 
Kew Bulletin. contains a memorandum by Mr. 
Duthie, betanical director for northern India, on 
the use of the flowers of the Calligonum for food 
in North-Western India. The use of flowers such 
as those of the lily in China as a condiment is not 
uncommon, but it is quite unusual to find them 
used.as food. In thepresent case they are used 
by the poorer classes only, and are either mixed 
with flower or aré eaten separately with salt and 
condiments, to which a little ghee is added by 
those who are able to afford it. The flowers are 
swept up from thé ground, and are kept for a 
night in a closed earthenware vessel, so as to fade, 
They may be kept fora long time. Usually they 
are eaten asa vegetable, but sometimes they are 
kneaded with thin alta and baked in cakes, An 
analysis of the flowers which has been made shows 
that their chief peculiarity from a dietetic point of 
view is their richness in nitrogenous compounds, 
and conseqoently their importance as an addition 
to foods which are poor in nitrogen. There is 
said to be a close resemblauce in composition be- 
tween phog and the seeds of the edible amaranths 
and buckwheats, only sugar replaces starch. 

Atuminum.—“ When aluminum becomes less 
expensive,” remarked the professor, “ it will revo- 
lutionise the world. It exists in everyclay bank, 
in every plain, in every mountain side. It is pre- 
sent in earth everywhere. There are to-day as 
many chemists devoting their days and nights 
with a view to discovering processes by which 
aluminum may be furnished to the public cheaply 
as there are scientists delving into the possibilities 
of electricity. I have known the time when the 
metal was more precious than gold. Then it fell 
to eight dollars per pound ; now it is two dollars. 
This fallin cost has been reached by the discovery 
of new affinities which cheapens its production. 
When it reaches a cost of twenty-five cents per 
pound it will be generally used. It is about as 
light as oak-wood, four times as light as iron, and 
has more resistance than the very best steel. It 
will be used in the construction of houses, super- 
ceding wood and stone or brick. It will take the 
place of iron and wood in shipbuilding. Just think 
of a ship constructed of a metal that will but just 
sink in water, The ocean steamer of to-day built 
of iron and wood will be as a canal boat compared 
to a vessel constructed of aluminum. Such an one 
will fly as a bird over the waves.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B.—Declined with thanks. 

Trworny.—About five hundred acres, 

Busy Bre.—We know of no such book. 

A Sorprer’s Dartinc.—A quarter's notice. 

Sweer Viotzt.—It would be considered so. 

GrPay.—1. Far too young. 2. A pretty hand. 

Pawsy.—You had better forget all about him. 

Tupsy.—Theological questions are inadmissible. 

Ivquisitrve.—Your question is quite unintelligible. 

J. J.—The manufacture of the article is a trade secret. 

Goop ror-Notuinc.—It would denote great careless- 
ness. 

Pretry Lirs.—We cavnot undertake to settle lovers’ 
quarrels. 

Mera.—Asta contains more thin half the people in 
the world. 

Fotty.—Decidedly not; he does not seem to know 
his own mind. 

Hazet Eves.—It would be a matter of taste and genti- 
ment entirely. 

D. J.—The greatest height ever reached in a balloon 
was eeven miles. 

Iayorauus —The Niagara Falls have the largest 
volume of water. 

GuarpsmMan.—Any recruiting sergeant will give you 
the required information. 

Aw Anxiovs Ons.—You can only go to a respectable 
lawyer and ask his advice, 

Lespra.—There is no 
of friendship on »oth 

Hertry.—Please pa but he must be a shabby 
fellow and hardly worth it. 

F. B. N.—The debts must be paid out of the estate; 
you are not personally liable. 

Lrty.—Cool rain water and soda will remove machine 
grease from washable fabrics. 

Lavra.—If you cannot tell yourself when a man is in 
love with you, no one else can. 

Wacer.—The average weight of male adults is 
130 Ibs. ; of women about 110 Ibs, 

Drawa.—Arrangements of dress must depend upon 
your appearance, and your means, 

Gipsy Jasz.—You and your divorced husband may 
marry sgain sf you choose to do so, 

An Anxtovus Frienp.—Decidedly not. He appears to 
be only amusing himself with her. 

VioLtet.—A double signifies pure and ardent 
love; a single pink means aversion. 

H. V.—“ Dude,” meaning a dandy, has no appreciable 
derivation. Like Topsy, it growed. 

SantTIaco.—The song appears to be an old music-hall 
ditty ; we are not soquaieted with it. 

InpecusiosiTy.—Quite sufficient in a modest way. 
To many people it would mean wealth. 

Cor. Vivrax.—We are often asked the question ; there 
is no mention in the Bible of Cain’s wife. 

Nancy.—If a man cannot make es mind in five 
years you can hardly put much faith 

One tx Trovsit.— Unfortunately no ; neither of the 
reasons you bring forward would be sufficient, 

G. Becx.—Under the circumstances named the debtor 
is not compelled to pay for the solicitor's letter. 

Ix Drsparn —If you leave off taking physic and 
fancying you are ill, you will soon get quite well, 

Homey Onr.—A tables ful of turpentine added 
while boiling clothes will aid the whitening process. 

Pretty JANE.—The best and newest Paris gowns aie 
absolutely plain, not a fold perceptible from neck to 
heels, 

Workman.—We know noth 
which you refer. We would 
great caution. 

Sreeniz.—l. We never attempt character reading 
either from writing or photographs. 2. You write a 
very good hand. 

Mapame 8ara.—You will get all the information you 
require at any district post office; it will be reliable 
and easy to understand. 

Encuam.—You had better consult a solicitor; it is 
imposible for any one not knowing the circumstances 
to advise you in the matter. 

A Nervous PrerrokmMer.—The nervousness you com- 
plain of can only be cured by frequent pubis appear- 
aaces ; it will wear off in time. 

W. P. 8.—Being married in a false name does not in- 
validate the marriage. Make your mind perfectly easy 
you are a lawfully wedded wife. 

Anxious ManeL.—There is no law which forces a 
daughter to maintain her parents, but she should hardly 
want astravger’s advice about the advisability of helping 
either her father or mother. 


meaning except a feeling 


of the societies to 
vise you to exercise 





Aw Anxious Lover. iaaie watles the gentleman is away ; 
a fortnight 1s a very little wh * aaa can be no harm 
in your writing to make inquiri 


Layce —A husband is not r a for the debts 
his wife may have contracted before marriage if he 
received no money or property with her. 


Srupent.—A creaking hinge can be cured Ay use 
of a black lead pencil of the softest number, point 
rubbed into all the crevices of the hinge. 


TrovusBtep Wire.—A deserter can be arrested at any 
time, and claimed by the military authorities, no 
matter how long he has been away from the army. 


M. W. F. D.—You can only shut your catup. Your 
neighbours can do as they like in their own premises, if 
the pub thé poison in your pend you ean Sntestene, 

Ducuess —You appear to have let the young man 
drop out of your ctrele of friends of. your own accord; 
= can hardly expect. him to resume the acquaintance 

ship. 

Vernon.—If your brother does not make a will and 
you survive him, you, as his next of kin, will be entitled 
to whatever he leaves ; your come before any 
oné else's. 

JEANETTE.—You appear to be acting in a very foolish 
and unlady-like manner ; no modest girl would allow 
any man to kiss her unless she was engaged to be 
married to him. 


Ahl 





Mary.—A room with a low ceiling will seem higher 
if the window curtains hang to the floor. Lam uios 
may be used to extend the curtains to the ceiling, and 
thus carry out the effect. 

J.8.—A perfectly formed woman will stand at the 
average height of five feet three inches to five feet seven 
inches. She will weigh from one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundrei and forty pounds, 


LOVE'S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 


Under the homestead roof they stand, 
Where peace is brooding like a dove : 

There, in youth's season, hand in 
They took the mutual 'pledge of love. 


Time’s happy birds—life’s sunny 
Bince then have awiftly passed away, 
And memory counts more smiles than tears 
On this their Golden. Wedding Day. 


They’ve garnered they've suffered loss, 
They've shared Py he J smile and frown, 

Together they've borne sorrow’s cross, 
Together they still wear love's crown. 


Led by one common sweet design 
Fond pilgrims come from far away 

To that old homestead’s hallowed shrine, 
And on its altar offerings lay. 


They, being Be 's from India's mines, 


and rare, 
Nor pictures old, ee kling wines, 


Ney sculpt sculptor’s ‘work d compare ; 


But, with the noblest thought imbued 
Which filial rape Ad ‘er imparts, 

They bring the of gratitude— 

The coinage of devoted hearts, oD 


Depres:10n.—The best 
occupation. 


Get to do and do it with a will, 
and you will have no time for megrims. P. the 
pale face will disappear with the d 

Scoot Marm.--Those who defend “‘ English as she 
is spoke” can, perhaps, explain why g-a-s spells gas and 


l-a-s-s spells lass. There is apparently just as great 
aood of tao a's on the fech.en Gah even tho u wale, : 

B. Downsy.—At what date were fi ted is 
atilla moot point, and the oldest and crudest in Dr. 
Longton’s collection bears date 1640, and the name of 
David Lestourgen, of Rouen, by whom it was made. 


Pozziep Jem.—To trace a will at Somerset House 
you must know the name of the testator, the place 
where, and the date, approximate o r exact, on which 
he died ; and, if possible, the date ‘when the will was 


re 





Darune.—We cau only repeat our former advice, If 
you will try to control your nervousnes:, and get your 
mind and thoughts pty a different groove, you will be 
—_ If you cannot do this for yourself, no one can 

e}p you 


Cuaupe’s Katie.—l. The young lady has a pretty, 
intelligent face. 2. You cannot marry without your 
| gee ee gee till you are twenty-one years of age. 

8. Washing your hair frequently will help to keep it 
lighter, but most hair has a tendency to darken as time 
goes on. 

WILLIE AnD Ipa.—1.—We believe the seating capacity 
of the Albert Hall is about eight thousand. 2. Perhaps 
you did not address your letter properly ; a letter may 
be sent to a private soldier or non-comm officer 
in India for one penny, provided the rank of the man 
addressed is stated on the envelope. 


Joun (Doncaster).—You have made a mistake about 
the antiquity of the Mavsion House; it is by no means 
au old building, only dating from the otening of the 
reign of George the Third. Of course the age of build- 
ings is comparative ; this would be very old 4 in a new 
country, but in London it does not count as ancient, 





—_=> 
Craupe.—The person would not be compelled to 
ey but good feeling should prompt him to do some. 
hing. 
rty years ago nonebut a few women th 
of having apy non-domestic work, while now ro 
million women are classified in work. There are 
four accountants, clerks and two hun nundred 
and seventy-five Pam bey and seventy-five lawyers in 
this number, 


E. I. B.—To make curry tee vay take one ounce of 
turmeric, one ounze of coriander » One Ounce of 
cumin seed, one ounce of ginger, one ounce of —- 
soo came ot mame ead oie Sanne a Ogre Fe 

t pass TO 
sieve. Bottle, and cork well. One teanpecntal fe 
season any made dish, 

A gmp Savopran.—1. The begins when 
night has struck, your iene therefore the Phan 
of the month, 4. The hair should not be washed 


Inwocence.—You are certainly too young to be en 
gaged, but if your parents do not object it fs thetr affair, 
2. No gentleman the vulgar things you 
mention, such caresses are Sake admissible between 
Private. fe never attempt fo read shartote rom 

e never attempt to read character from 
the handwriting. 4. The writing will 
punctinn, 35 ts tae Gly weg We teatoee te. 

A. L. F.—We have no knowledge of the firm you 
mention, but we should advise you to be very careful 
mention {you wil most Mkely Aad youd abel 
men ;. you mos 
with a lot of worthless, useless stuff, for which you 
have been made to pey pretty smartly. They will 
never give any work, or take any of your doing, 
when once have made you buy their wares, 


Surrerer —A number of defects of hi 
were set down in 





for yourself, and you will soon find that 
have no time for senseless melancholy. mm 


Berraa.—Nothing you can say would make us think 
you untotelligent and dull, ou have ‘been a little 
snubbed or a little teased, and 
sensitive you have got to imagine 
tive. No one so intelligent and bright could really be 

teresting and unattractive. Your shyness keeps 

my eng bow 7a yay gerbe gy Any 
Gels T Duokiling on -— days. It is very bad for a 
girl ane > quisly, so that when she is 
par Rad os sloneae into society she feels at a loss. 


take you out of yourself and make 
your own fancies and more of those 
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Lowpow ReApER, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weatly: or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back Noweers, Parts and Vorvmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 332, Now Ready, Sixpence, post 
free, Eightpence. acs Vol Ltt Boland tn cloth, 4s, 6d. 


44@7 Av Lerrers To 3k ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF 
Tue Loxpon Reaper, $34, Strand, W.C. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected mani 
scripts, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B.—Declined with thanks. 

Trworny.— About five hundred acres. 

Busy Bre.—We know of no such book. 

A Sotpier’s Dartixc.—A quarter's notice. 

Sweer Vio.zt.—It would be considered so. 

GiPsy.—1. Far too young. 2. A pretty hand. 

Pansy. —You had better forget all about him. 

Tunsy.—Theological questions are inadmissible. 

Inquisitrve.—Your question is quite unintelligible. 

J. J.—The manufacture of the article is a trade secret. 

Goop ror-Notutna.—It would denote great careless- 
ness. 

Pretry Lirs.—We cannot undertake to settle lovers’ 
quarrels. 

Mera.—Asta contains more thin half the people in 
the world. 

Fotty.—Decidedly not; he does not seem to know 
his own mind. 

Hazet Eyrs.—It would be a matter of taste and eenti- 
ment entirely. 

D. J.—The greatest height ever reached in a balloon 
was seven miles. 

Icvoramus —The Niagara Falls have the largest 
volume of water. 

GuarpsMAN.—Any recruiting sergeant will give you 
the required information. 

Aw Anxiovs One.—You can only go to a respectable 
lawyer and ask his advice. 

Lessta.—There is no special meaning except a feeling 
of friendship on *oth sides. 

Hetry.—Please yourself, but he must be a shabby 
fellow and hardly worth it. 

F. B. N.—The debts must be paid out of the estate; 
you are not personally lable. 

Lrty.—Coo! rain water and soda will remove machine 
grease from washable fabrics. 

Lavra.—If you cannot tell yourself when a man is in 
love with you, no one else can. 


Wacer.—The average weight of male adults is 
130 lbs. ; of women about 110 lbs, 


Drawa.—Arrangements of dress must depend upon 
your appearance, and your means. 

Gipsy Jaxze.—You and your divorced husband may 
marry sgain 1f you choose to do so. 

An Aynxtovs Frienp.—Decidedly not. He appears to 
be only amusing himself with her. 

Viotet.—A double pink signifies pure and ardent 
love ; a single pink means aversion. 

H. V.—‘' Dude,” meaning a dandy, has no appreciable 
derivation. Like Topsy, it growed. 

SantTraco.—The song appears to be an old music-hall 
ditty ; we are not acquainted with it. 

InpecustosiTy.—Quite sufficient in a modest way. 
To many people it would mean wealth. 


Cor.. Vivran.—We are often asked the question ; there 
i; no mention in the Bible of Cain’s wife. 


Nancy.—If a man cannot make up his mind in five 
years you can hardly put much faith in him. 

One rx Trovsie.— Unfortunately no ; neither of the 
reasons you bring forward would be sufficient, 


G. Becx.—Under the circumstances named the debtor 
is not compelled to pay for the solicitor’s letter. 


Ix Drsparrn—If you leave off taking physic and 
fancying you are ill, you will soon get quite well, 

Homety One.—A tablespoonful of turpentine added 
while boiling clothes will aid the whitening process. 


Pretty JANE.—The best and newest Paris gowns aie 
absolutely plain, not a fold perceptible from neck to 
heels. 

WorkMAN.—We know nothing of the societies to 
which you refer. We would advise you to exercise 
great caution. 


Sreenre.—l. We never attempt character reading 
either from writing or photographs. 2. You write a 
very good hand. 


MavameE Sara.—You will get all the information you 
require at any district post office; it will be reliable 
and easy to understand. 


Encuam.—You had better consult a solicitor; it is 
imposible for any one not knowing the circumstances 
to advise you in the matter. 


A Nervous Prrrokmer.—The nervousness you com- 
plain of can only be cured by frequent public appear- 
aoces ; it will wear off in time. 


W. P. S.—Being married in a false name does not in- 
validate the marriage. Make your mind perfectly easy 
you are a lawfully wedded wife. 


Anxious Mapet.—There is no law which forces a 
daughter to maintain her parents, but she should hardly 
want astravger's advice about the advisabilty of helping 
either her father or mother. 





An Anxious Lover.—Perhaps the gentleman is away ; 
a fortnight 1s a very little while ; there can be no harm 
in your writing to make inquiries, 


Laxce —A husband is not responsible for the debts 
his wife may have contracted before marriage if he 
received no money or property with her. 


Sruprnt.—A creakivg hinge can be cured by the use 
of a black leai pencil of the softest number, the point 
rubbed into all the crevices of the hinge. 


TRovuBLED Wire.—A deserter can be arrested at any 
time, and cliimed by the military authorities, no 
matter how long he has been away from the army. 


M. W. F. D.—You can only shut your catup. Your 
neighbours can do as they like in their own premises, if 
they put the poison in your yard you can interfere. 


Ducness —You appear to have let the young man 
drop out of your cirele of friends of your own accord; 
= can hardly expect him to resume the acquaintance- 

ip. 

Vernon.—If your brother does not make a will and 
you survive him, you, as his next of kin, will be entitled 
to whatever he leaves ; your claim will come before any 
oné else's. 


JEANETTE.—You appear to be acting in a very foolish 
and unlady-like ; no d girl would allow 
any man to kiss her unless she was engaged to be 
married to him, 


Mary.—A room with a low ceiling will seem higher 
if the window curtains hang to the floor, Lambrequios 
may be used to extend the curtains to the ceiling, and 
thus carry out the effect. 


J.8.—A perfectly formed woman will stand at the 
average height of five feet three inches to five feet seven 
inches. She will weigh from one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hund:ei and forty pounds, 





LOVE'S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 


Under the homestead roof they stand, 
Where peace is brooding like a dove : 

There, in youth's season, hand in 
They took the mutual pledge of love. 


Time’s happy birds—life’s sunny years— 
Since then have swiftly passed away, 

And memory counts more smiles than 
On this their Golden Wedding Day. 


They’ve garnered much, they've suffered loss, 
They've shared in fortune’s smile and frown, 

Together they've borne sorrow’s cross, 
Together they still wear love's crown. 


Led by one common sweet design 
Fond pilgrims come from far away 

To that old homestead’s hallowed shrine, 
And on ite altar offerings lay. 


They b no gem’s from India’s mines, 
Nor ly fabrics rich and rare, 

Nor pictures old, nor sparkling wines, 
Nor sculptor’s work nd compare ; 


But, with the noblest thought imbued 
Which filial duty e’er imparts, 
They bring the gifts of gratitude— 
The coinage of devoted hearts. on 


Depres:10N.—The best remedy we can suggest is 
occupation. Get something to do and do it with a will, 
and you will have no time for megrims. Probably the 
pale face will disappear with the depression. 


Scoot Marm.--Those who defend ‘‘ English as she 
is spoke” can, perhaps, explain why g-a-s spells gas and 
l-a-s-8 spells lass. There is apparently just as great 
need of two s’s on the first as well as on the last. 


B. Downsy.—At what cate watches were invented is 
atilla moot point, and the oldest and crudest in Dr. 
Longton’s collection bears date 1640, and the name of 
David Lestourgen, of Rouen, by whom it was made. 


Pozziep Jem.—To trace a will at Somerset House 
you must know the name of the testator, the place 
where, and the date, approximate or exact, on which 
he died; and, if possible, the date when the will was 
proved. 

Dapune.—We can only repeat our former advice. If 
you will try to control your nervousnes:, and get your 
mind and thoughts into a diff groove, you will be 
allright. If you cannot do this for yourself, no one can 
be!p you. 


Craupe’s Katiz.—l. The young lady has a pretty, 
intelligent face. 2. You cannot marry without your 
parent's consent till you are twenty-one years of age. 
8. Washing your hair frequently will help to keep it 
lighter, but most hair has a tendency to darken as time 
goes on. 


WILLIE AND IpA.—1.—We believe the seating capacity 
of the Albert Hall is about eight thousand. 2. Perhaps 
you did not address your letter properly ; a letter may 
be sent to a private soldier or non-commissioned officer 
in India for one penny, provided the rank of the man 
addressed is stated on the envelope. 


Joun (Doncaster).—You have made a mistake about 
the antiquity of the Mavsion House; it is by no means 
au old building, only dating from the beginning of the 
reign of George the Third. Of course the age of build- 
ings is comparative; this would be very old in a new 
country, but in London it does not count as ancient. 








— 


Craupe.—The person would not be compelled to 

oon. but good feeling ehould prompt him to do some. 
&e 

8. X —Forty years ago nonebut a few women tho 
of having apy non-domestic work, while now at 
million women are classified in work. There are x 
four accountants, clerks and saleswomen, two hundred 
and seventy-five clergymen, and seventy-five lawyers in 
this number. 


E. I. B.—To make curry powder, take one ounce of 
turmeric, one ounze of coriander seed, one ounce of 
cumin seed, one ounce of ginger, one ounce of nui 
one ounce of mace, and one ounce of cayenne pepper. 
Mix them together. Then pass them through a fine 
sieve. Bottle, and cork well. One teaspoonful wil] 
season any made dish, 


A Proup Savopran.—l. The day begins when mid- 
night has struck, your birthday is therefore the fourth 
of the month. 2. The hair should not be washed too 
often, but bright coloured heads require it more fre. 
quently than Carker ones. Brushing will clean it just 
as well as soap and water. 3. See answer No. 3 to 
** Innocence,” your writing and you will make 
it a good hand in time. 


Inyocence.—You are certainly too young to be en- 
gaged, but if your parents do not object it is thetr affair, 
2. No gentleman would do vulgar things you 
mention, such caresses are only admissible between 
couples engaged to be married, and then they should be 
private. 8. We never attempt to read character from 
the handwriting. 4. The writing will be better for 
practice, it is the only way to improve ft, 


A. L. F.—We have no knowledge of the firm you 
mention, but we should advise you to be very careful 
how you deal with any who advertise in the way you 
mention ; you will most likely find yourself eaddled 
with a lot of worthless, useless stuff, for which you 
have been made to pay pretty smartly. They will 
never give you any work, or take any of your doing, 
when once they have made you buy their wares, 


Surrerer —A nae number of defects of hearing 
were set down in olden times to “‘ worms in the ear.” 
The poor harmless earwig has been labelled according to 
its supposed crimes, though its Scottish name of “clip. 
shear” is much more descriptive of its appearance and 
habits; and some old-fashioned folks cannot yet be 
brought to believe that blackbeetles do not lodge in 
their ears and cause deafness, 


¢ 


may He in the ne2d of medi- 
cine and the advice of a doctor. 


Pswsive Maup —Very likely the melancholy of which 
~_ complain is due to physical causes. Try what a 

ttle medicine will do, and take plenty of open air 
exercise. You seem t» think it is rather interesting to 
be moody and dull; it is quite the reverse. What you 
call pensiveness ie often only a slight remove from 
sulks, and has just the same appearance. Get some- 
thing to do and do it with a will; ltve more for others 
and less for yourself, and you will soon find that you 
have no time for senseless melancholy. 


Bertaa.—Nothing you can say would make us think 
you unintelligent and dull ‘ou have been a little 
snubbed or a little teased, and perhaps being over- 
sensitive you have got to imagine that you are unattrac- 
tive. No one so intelligent and bright could really be 
uninteresting and unattractive. Your sbyness keeps 
you back, but I Lp goad you will come out like the 
Ogly Duckling one of these days. It is very bad for a 
girl to be brought up so quietly, so that when she is 
suddenly plunged into socicty she feels at a loss. 


o> Inn at es Fas really have any Ln 
such as you express in your letter, go to a trustw 
medical man and tell him your trouble. We do not 
know of course what your circumstances are, but there 
is nothing calculated to do a morbid mind like yours 
more good than real hard work and plenty of it. Do 
not allow yourself to brood ; find occupation which will 
take you out of yourself and make you think less of 
your own fancies and more of those about you, Persons 
who are so wrapped up in then selves as you appear to 
be, weaken their ewn minds by brooding over imagin- 
ary evils. Very likely medical advice and a course of 
treatment will set you all right again, A disordered 
stomach is often provocative of acute mental misery. 


= 
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CONSUMPTION AND ASTHMa, 
In all stages are instantly relieved by 


jl fe) 


Were Se peer ss 


COCK’S 
PULMONIC 


NICKEL SILVER 
BLACK LEAD 


IS THE BEST. 
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N DLf CK or GRANULA ED. 


os 
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Anp Errect a Rapip CURE. 
In BRONCHITIS, PAINS IN THE CHEST, SHORTNESS OF BREATy 
COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, WHEEZING, PHLEGM, 
and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs, 
HYSTERICAL and HEART COMPLAINTS. 


MORE CURES of ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, and CoUGHs, 


From Mr. C. Reinhardt, Chemist, Briggate, Leeds.—‘‘ Many ard surprising are the 
testi onies of relief affurded to confirmed cases of Asthma, and Consumption, and long. 
standing Coughs, and it will gratify me to refer to many respectable parties who ap 
really anxious tou make known the benefit they have derived from this seasonable remedy, 
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TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS Dr. Locock’s WaFers are invaluable, 
Tuey Taste PLEASANTLY. 
*," Full. directions in English, French, Spanish. and German are enclosed with every bop, 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Druggists, 


» WHELPTON’S PILLS 


THE BEST FAMILY MBEDICIN GE, 


Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuzst, Bowets, Liver, and Kipneys; also in Rueumatism, Uncers, Sorzs, 
and all Sxrn Diszases—these Pills being a Direct PuriFiER oF THE BLOop. 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT. 


The best remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Pills and Ointment in Boxes at 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., of all Chemists. Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 3 
Stamps. Proprietors,G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Firetr Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. ‘ 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfamers. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, TOBACCONISTS 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. COMMENCING BUSINESS should write 2 
Illustrated Catalogue (post free) to LESSE 
THE PiL.sS ae 
; P FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Fur 
Purity the Blood, cecrect alt Dinos ere ot oe, cteraal rpms, | nisher, 8, HOUNDSDITOH, LONDON. ‘The 
THE OINTMENT OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff i. A Business Suitable for adies. 


Joints, Uld Wounds, Sores, Ulcers; and all Skin Diseases. 
; “ ® . 
The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage 
Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, Adelie Fe nuk hee ae Ge ee 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. owing to system adopted by the m ement, offers every advantage to persons 
N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above ey = a between the hours of 11 and 4, deal oe Toston P Prien 8d. ; — auniioe wir iS DITOR, 9, 
sin nt NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 
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£5 


WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” 


JET MARKING INK, 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 


Without the Application of Heat. 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
i» invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong Bleaching 
ehemicals now so much in use, 

Price 1s, to 21s, each. Post free for 13 
Stamps. 


SoLp BY ALL Cuemists, Statiogsrs, &c. 





and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by the 


WALTON'S RENOWNED KALODERMA 


so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to he latest 
period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 
Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 
ness, Pimples, Blotches, 
Sallowness, Black 
Spots, and is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or 
Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chay ped Hands, 
Arm., &c. It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be 
freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or 
excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive 
and heat of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qualities will be found 
a great luxury, detection izupossible. Prive 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each. 


[Post free for 30 Stamps.) Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


- | kets, &e. 
- | free for 21 Stamps. 





SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such s 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Tris. 
Price 1s. * 2s. 6d., &c. Pos 


WALTON’S AURINE, 
A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gola 
When ladies wish to change Silver Triukets 
into Gold, this wili be found most con- 
venient. Price 2s, 6d. Post free for 3? 
Stamps, 
Soup By CHEMISTS AND [RONMONGERS. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 








Lonpow Reavur. 


Jons, 1839. 


rama—l DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 


Jone, 1899, 








is the best remedy : 

affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DI PHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CEOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 


is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 














OF BREAT From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceuticul Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

EGM, L' Dear Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputa'ion this justly esteemed medicine, 
: Dp, J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
y better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
cou that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
é GHs, its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a fir conviction that it ix decidedly the best, and 
ie the also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 

aed mt faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. J We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. d 
sonable remedy, Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Contis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Catonoryns, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


re invaluable, 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 





1 with every bog, 


rugtists WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


iS JwSBURY & BROWN'S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 





7 IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING 
Ng, BEAT P43 AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO’OLD AGE. 


HE 


Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


























































, Songs, NAL ORIE NTA 
Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removin, tartar, in-uring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy actiou of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 
PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
, 14, or 33 Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
' mone are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 
Ladies of Great Britain, do not 
buy your Dresses, either Cotton 
or Woollen, until you have had 
Patterns from the 
ees Midland Drapery Stores, 
yen 0 59 & 60, HICH STREET; THE ‘The Latest Invention for the 
ntinue soft BIRMINGHAM. iT enema 
rfamers, NETH WILSON é ca, lish instead of Fagen om 
5 KEN Tastrelees shine usually seew. Easily 
Proprietors. pope without labour or the possi 
. Which will be sent t free on appli- J bility of dust on the Furniture or 
cation. <Any length cut at wholesale Carpet, and once done lasts for months. 
rates. The lurgest variety to select from Cleanly, simple, unequalled. Insist 
in the Kingdom. i i Fireiide Beauty ”" Grand Black 
: gut tp bot eonsining ereanintng tat GRAND Lead. 
ite for household use and the i =e be 8 you Pryrr hy § SS 
é most comple n the kr join. i 
SSER a foods £1 aud upwards carriage paid. LACK Leap tnark, © Tae PaiestDE BEAUTY. on 
following great Test Parcel should be ordered. It will give some idea of the value it. It is used by both 
F daub Proms theet Blaves — Mrs. W.E.Gladstone and the Marchioness of Salisbury. 
S ur- No.2 TEST PARCEL contains—g yards lovely all-wool amazon finished Indian Serge, all Wholesale Agents for London & South of England—GRAHAM & MALAM, 
shades and black, 42 inches wide; Eyante Moire Sash Ribbon, any shade of black, 9 inches 80, Leadenhall Street, E.C. Sole Agents for England and America— : 
The wide ; 3 dozen choice buttons, to match dress ; 1 superfine, stri Suinmer Underskirt ; x ALLEN, TALLIS & CO., Manchester. 
pair beautiful Silk Gloves, any shade or black. e whole’ conients of this beautiful 
YRLD. Parcel carriage paid fur £1 ss. 6d. 
NAWMAAA WI Se Mashlsda, 
‘arriage ; 
increased en ’ : Ay 
Rasp ] | A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. CONSUMPTION + 
ITOR, 9 Easy Terms of Payment. b] a 
«- inathad orl Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. sy 
= a8 P ¥ BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. a 
: ae DR. ROBERTS’ 4 p LLS ‘ EIR Ss WILL demonstrate to the whole world, and to suf. ah 
ferers from these unfortunate maladies, how they 
—. OINTMENT, {________H, 55s A S EWI N G M AC 5 | N ES » | can be permanently cured, by an entirely New f : 
Goods A SOVEREI Method of. Treatment, without the chance of failure. cask 
., such GN REM FOR : L Rin 
‘aps, 1 “A Burns, Byes Inflamed — . laint < Loop Stitch, il ome gett an All afflicted may write with full confidence to Mr Maio), 
&e. Post Cancer, stula ’ 8 - . P aints, ] tachments invluded-— Hand or | WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London, ERR 
lains, G ’ corbutic Com- Foot—Latest. Patented 1Im-| who will send full particulars to any person free of all 
| Eruptions’ Pinon” Skin Diseases, and provements — Loose Wheel— | charge. 
E, » Pimples, Ulcerated Legs, Larger Shuttle than any other 
ng Cheap EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YEARS’ STANDING. Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lid Gola iis Price 1s, 14d , 28, 9d., 11s., 228, cence sash te name ae Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 
out 60 ® Antiscrophule, or Alterative Pills. Sewing Machine in the World 
ve for 32 Tne Pear content saath hor thin ‘cuse of = pokemon er Ss K : N D j Ss EAS ES * 
Li monly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, ee ee ree ae 
NGERS. the besa every other disease Be ome from impurity of Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &e. 
- They are a valuable Family Aperient. J. GaGa. WEIR 
‘ Price ls 14d, 28. 94., 48, 6d., and 22s. each. : - ° fe Se. cuties the Gua, 
repared Treatment, an re of these eases ; wi! 
epee od BARNICOTT, Bridport, 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, Directions for Diet and Baths. Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, ; 
by all Chemists, LONDON, W. Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 1 
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Lonpon REapER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JUNE, 1889, 

















A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





BEECHAM'S 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’ PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM'S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'’S PILLS. 


PILLS 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilionue ani 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivenem, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, — Dreams, and al 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be siknbedatend to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should k 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. _ : : 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, BEECHAMS PIULS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. ; 

Fall directions are given wie om en Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the Uni ingdom. : 

red only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, 7, 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 





EETHAM'S 


= 


Glycerine | PERRYS 
&@ucumber) STANDARD 


18 INVALUABLE during the SUMMER MONTHS, 

for PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION from 

the effects of the Hot Sun, Winds, Hard Water, &c. 

It keeps the Skin COOL & REFRESHED 
in the Hottest Weather, 


and entirely removes and prevents all Sunburn 


Delicately SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE. It is the MOST 
PERFECT Emollient Milk for the Skin ever produced, and no 
Lady who values her Complexion should ever be without it. 


All Irritations from the Bites or Stings of Insects are also | May be had of all Boot- 
makers, 


allayed by its use. 
Beware of injurious Imitations— 


“ BEETHAM’S” is the only genwine. 





Perfumers. Any size free for 83d. extra by the Sole Makers, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


LADIES ALL USE 


eee 


POLISH 


ness, Irritation, Tan, &c., and renders the Skin For Boots & Shoes, 
LE 


WHOLESALE: 


Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, Hygienic Exhibition, Ostend, 1888. 
A lovely Bath & Toilet Water will be obtained by using 








This entirely new and excellent health-giving on softens the water, 
gives it a most delicious ee ant BEAU TIFIES 


Ts mur Ex IN AN EXTRAORDINARY 

A sHSUED B iy Ya B FN. and DRESSING-ROOM. 

To be had of all table Perfumers & Chemists throughout the world. 
Beware of Wi Imitations. See the Trade-mark on every Boz. 


Sole Manufacturer and Inventor, H. MACK, ULM A/D. 
Wholesale Agents for Great Britain, OSBORNE, GARRETT Le. London, W. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


3 The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


(BREAKFAST) 


raf DETER 


G. 
sapiaeneiiaienina 


SULPHOLINE 


LOTION 


Supple, Healthy. 














UNE, 1889, 
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Dr. ROOKE'S 


Domestic MEDICINE 


All who wish to Preserve Health should 
read this work. It is a Handy Guide to 





Compendium of 


boon to Invalids. 





GRATIS and POST FREE on receipt of 
Penny Stamp from 


DR. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, England. 





DR. ROOKE, SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND 


No 


A BOON TO RICH AND POOR ALIKeg ~ 


NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 


DR. ROOKE'S 
ORIENTAL PILLS. 


Recommended by Sir Henry Halford, Bt., M.D., 


i formerly President of the Royal College of Phy- SUCcegg 
Domestic Medicing, also an admirable ora a ag as being invaluable for Indiges- Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 


. edical Information. tion, Flatulence, Bilious and Liver Com- | Consumption, Consumptive Night gy 
It contains 80 pages, and is an incalculable | pjaints, Sick Headache, and all affections and | Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 

d. irregularities of the Bowels. 

Full Directions for use are wrapped round each box. 


Sold in boxes at 1s, 14d, and 4s.6d., each. 
Can be obtained from all Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Stores 


CROSBY'S BALSAM 
COUGH ELIXIR, 


Is specially recommended by several eminent P}, 
It is used with the most signal 


, — er) 


y 


SEFEGE: 


all affections of the Throat and Chest, 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 18. 9d., 4s, 64, 
lls. each. 





throughout the World, or direct from 


_£ 
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Established 1835. 


2 WHELPTONS PILLY 


THE BEST FAMILY MBDICINGE, 


Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuzst, Bowrts, Liver, and Kipneys; also in Ruevumartism, Utcess, So 
and all Sxrn Diszaszes—these Pills being a Direct Puririzr oF THE Boop. 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT. 


The best remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Pills and Ointment in Boxes at 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., of all Chemists. Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, 
Stamps. Proprietors, G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Freer Sreezr, Lonpon, E.C 





Coy 
It is in the form of a powder 
Ma) and when mixed with water 


IT PURIFIES THE BLOOD 
AND KEEPS THE SKIN CLEAR 
AND HEALTHY. 
Mme. Marie Roze says: ‘‘I have 
used your ‘ErreRvesceNT PoTasH’ 
with remarkable results. It is really 
wonderful.” Testimonials also from Madame 
Christine Nilsson, Miss Ellen Terry, Dr. An- 
drew Wilson, and thousands of others. 

ONE BOTTLE WILL PROVE ITS VALUE. 

Sold by all Chemists, 2s, per bottle, or sent post free on 
reeeipt of Postal Order for 2s. by the Sole Proprietors :— 


COX & Co., 13, Market St., Nottingham. 


TOBACCONISTS 


COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for Illustrated Catalogue (post free) 
to LESSER FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Furnisher, 3, HOUNDS- 
DITCH, LONDON. The OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. 
N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 


Mr. Sims Reeves says, ‘* This 
preparation is a great 
boon, simple and 
refreshing.” 








HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTHE 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THRE PILLS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal oy 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumati 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 








Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, Lon 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 
or by letter. 





& 

The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable } 
Advertiser.” This Re oe whose — has omen & 
owing to system adopted by the management, offers every a 
desiring Marriage. Pri 8d. ; i el , 4 Address ITOR 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. ee ae 


Mrs. Labbett’s FEMALE PILLS are coated with uy 
to the 
ccuntausca Ne iraplay oe clarinet Ca yuo 
purely Vegetable Ingredients only. Sent direct, Post Free, for 1s. 144. or 2% 
J. WARNER, 71 & 72, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 








Mark your Wardrobe. 


WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” and Healthy Complexion, which can 


JET MARKING INK, | s0 cetctrated tor preserving and enhancing to he latest 


What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at: Ho 
WALTON’S Celebrated 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated G 


ve ee 
oe cmt of 55 ands 
es Ge in sateen 


or Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 


Without the Application of Heat. 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, » 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong Bleaching 
-ehemicals now so much in use. 

Price 1s, to 21s. each. Post free for 18 
Stamps. 


Sotp BY ALL Cuemists, Stationers, &c., 





period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 
Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 
Pimples, Blotches, 
Sallowness, Black 
is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or 


wer, &¢., 
rm 


Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, | J, 


freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or 

excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive 

and heat of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qualities will be found 

a great luxury, detection impossible. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each. 
[Post free for 30 Stamps.) Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
DR. J. E'S OR 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 

is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 

is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 

From SYMES & Oo., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Dzar Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 











Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place inevery Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad injinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conz1s Brownz was undoubtedly wae? gear of CaLoroprng, that the whole story of the Defendant Frezman was 
deliberately untrue. 
Gold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 
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Beauties of the Season. 


Midland Drapery Stores, 


59 & 60, HICH STREET; 
BIRMINGHAM. 


KENNETH WILSON & CO, 


Proprietors. 
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* BS \ no Nursery should be without it.” 
NAODMAAL DIST MSN IAQ 1s. 144., all Chemists. London Depot :—489, OXFORD STREET. 
DISINFECT YOUR TABLE ! 
, This Disinfectant i - the _owr 
TAINT, ‘ “ Sanitas ” 
and Tarnish, . OF THR 
caused b i ” 
d coming in contact oF 
with DrecomposeD LONDON, 
ANIMAL MATTER, by arrangement. 
Fisu, &c., Cleanliness and 
IS THE BEST. ae = 
origin of the 
Li 1 WyyyY amm Diszas: EATH. Saf 
xin BLOCK on GRANULATED. acu ot tle 
: Also Manufacturers of the “SOVEREIGN” KNIFE POLISH 
rendered Disinfectant by “ Sanitas.” 








JOHN JOHNSON & Co., St. Anne Street, Liverpool, and 
Southwark Street, London. 


TEA) |. teztes steven. | CONSUMPTION, 


Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 
DR. ROBERTS’ 


® PILLS WEIR’S BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 
OINTMENT, [meemmMmtetens! 1555, SEWING MACHINES, | Ltrs scrim tntrtnate matt, how thy 


can be permanently cured, by an entirely New 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR Lock, Chain, and Twisted | Method of Treatment, without the chance of failure. 
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BEECHAM'S 


PILLS 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be ° 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, BEECHAM S PIULS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. . 

Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 














Baldness, and producing 


HOPGOODS 


NU?PRITIVE AND SEDATIVE 





able to recommend (with confidence) your NUTRITIVE CRE. 
irritation of the scalp, accumulation of dandruff 
which I have freely used it with UNFAILING SUCCESS.” 
In Bottles, 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 
and Chemists. 









HOPGOOD’S is the ONLY 
PREPARATION for the HAIR 
RECOMMENDED by THE 


FACULTY as the BEST PREPARATION for the 
removal of Scurf, Irritation, preventing Greyness and 


A LUXURIANT HEAD OF HAIR. 


EAIR CREAM. makers, 


JOHN A. WALCOTT, M.D., M.R.C.S., says :—“ I feel much pleasure in bein 
in all cases o: 
, and loss of hair, in each of 


6d. and 5s., of all Perfumers 





LADIES ALL USE | 
PERRY'S 
STANDARD 


POLIsH 


For Boots & Shoes: 


LLL 


May be had of all Boot- 


EETHAMS 
Glycerine 
&é @ucumber 


Is the most ect Emollient Milk ever produced for 
PRESER G & BEAUTIFYING the sKIN. 
It keeps the Skin SOFT. SMOOTH, and WHITE 
during the COLDEST WEATHER. 
Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, CHAPS. IRRITATION, 
&c., and PRESERVES the SKIN from the effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATEBR, 
more effectually than any other Preparation. 
If applied after dancing or visiting heated apartments, 
it will be found delightfully cooling and refreshing. 
Beware of Injurious imitations— 
“ BEETHAM’S” is the only genuine. 
No lady who values her Complexion should ever be without 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS @ 
COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. eerie Debilit 














Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 
The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, T iv 
Supple, Healthy. LO 10 
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Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
> | Qs. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
| QUININE AND IRON 
GREAT NERVE STRENGTH 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, | 
Nervous A eases : 
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NOTE 





This volume has avery 
tight binding and while every 
effort has been made to repro- 
duce the centres, force would. 


result indamage 





